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Our Debt to the Incoming Foreigner 


BISHOP EDWIN H. HUGHES, LL.D. 


The first problem in dealing with any ques- 
tion is the problem of attitude. We must solve 
this before we can solve the problem of action. 
Our attitude toward the incoming foreigner is 
still touched by condescension. We bend to him 
as if we were the benefactor and he the beneficiary. 
We virtually say to him: “You are only our 
debtor. We have built up a great nation, and 
now you come freely into its heritage of benefit. 
Foreign friend, recently come to the shores of 
our hospitality, we trust that you realize your 
debt.” This language represents our attitude, 
if not our words. Standing at Castle Garden, or 
watching the lines on Ellis Island where the 
chalk-marked procession shows those physically 
fit to enter the Republic’s gateway, we find it 
hard to think that we owe those shuffling march- 
ers any large and real debt. We never saw them 
before. Where is the ledger that records any 
account that they hold against us? Let us con- 
fess that this is the unexpressed thought of the 
average American. If we add our conviction that 
the incoming foreigner is decidedly our inferior, 
our condescension becomes more lofty. It seems 
almost natural to regard any one who does not 
speak our language as below our level. The cure, 
of course, is to go abroad and be foreigners our- 
selves. When we see deck-hands, hotel waiters, 
and even little children vainly trying to repress a 
smile at our own clumsy jabbering, we learn 
the meaning of the Golden Rule as it applies to 
the speech of the world. The foreigner’s failure 
seems to be as far from our national spirit as he 
is from our national language. We are now but 
a short distance from the conclusion that the 
incoming foreigner is more than a debtor; he is 
a debt. Not only has he done nothing to earn 
the vast treasures and opportunities that he finds 
in this good land—he is himself a liability rather 
than an asset. Upon his arrival we enter him 
upon the debit side of our nation’s books, con- 
sidering that there is little or nothing to act as 
an offset in the credit column. 

Evidently from this attitude we can not create 
a helpful relation to these strange guests of the 
Republic. We become Ladies Bountiful and Gen- 
tlemen Bountiful, indulging in a showy giving of 
that which they do not deserve. We feel that 
we almost resemble God in the exercise of a 
free and unmerited grace. The posture of stoop- 
ing condescension is too tiresome to be long 
maintained; ere:long it stiffens into erect and 
frozen scorn. The foreigner to us is a foreigner; 
he is foreign in dress, foreign in his language, 
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foreign in his history, foreign'in his spirit. He 
is a rank intruder, walking over our property; 
an embezzler, taking our possessions; a supplant- 
er, stealing our birthright; an iconoclast, tearing 
down our altars. This is not the spirit out of 
which comes gentle and patient service. If a 
Chinaman who talks “foreign devils” is ready for 
a Boxer rebellion, the American who thinks 
“foreign devils” is not yet imbued with the love 
of a missionary. 

We shall not rescue ourselves from this heart- 
lessness until we discover our debts. There are 
three books of life upon which the accounts are 
written. One is inner; one is outer; one is 
upper. The first account is given in instinct; 
the second is given in history; the third is given 
in redemption. 

1. The debt of instinct is a subtle thing. It is 
illustrated by the debt which the good father 
owes to his young child, and by the debt which 
the good son owes to his aged father. To put 
its statement on a blackboard is something like 
sacrilege; to send in a formal. bill is outrage; 
to count the aid in the tithe is blasphemy. This 
debt is recorded on the tablets of the heart. We 
feel what is due from ourselves quite as much 
as what is owed to others. This is the debt of 
human kinship. 

The circles of obligation are many, and they 
widen vastly; but they always retain a personal 
center. They are individually concentric. The 
family-circle is nearest; the friend-circle next; 
the town-circle next; the state-circle next; the 
nation-circle next; but the world-circle insists 
upon being drawn around that same center of the 
one human heart. It often requires dramatic 
happenings to prove the tug of these wider cir- 
cles; yet the proof comes. The cry of a child in 
the street will stop the wheels of commerce; nor 
will we halt to inquire whether the child is black 
or white or yellow, native-born or foreign-born. 
The cyclone visits the city in the distant state, 
and our train-load of help is quickly on the way. 
The famine comes to China or India, and our 
laden ships cross the great seas with all speed. 
Lisbon is smitten with disaster, and we forget 
our prejudice against the Portuguese. The earth- 
quake and the tidal wave devastate the Italian 
city, and we cable our money to the scenes of 
want, 

The law is this: The need of the other man 
makes our debt. The foreigner’s coming hither 
is often the expression of his need. His passage 
money sometimes represents months and even 
years of his toil. The physician will tell you 


that he frequently dies of homesickness. If you 
watch him at the great wharves or at the rail- 
way stations, he clasps his wife and children in 
his arms when they come to him after the long 
waiting, and he sheds his tears of joy. For this 
hour of bliss he has labored on a thousand days. 
This man is our relative. He has in him that 
gift of fatherhood from which every fatherhood 
in heaven and in earth is named. Since he 1s 
here, why not give our human feeling its rightful 
liberty—the liberty to love and aid the incoming 
foreigner. 

2. To a certain type of mind the debt that is 
written in the counting-books of history will 
make the surest appeal. We Americans take 
to ourselves the credit for what our ancestors 
have done on this continent. Our usage employs 
“we” in a collective sense. Within the meaning 
of that ample pronoun we gather all our forbears, 
back to the Declaration of Independence, back 
to the pre-revolutionary times, back to the land- 
ing of the Puritans. All that splendid history is 
ours. We take advantage of the law of inheri- 
tance to secure us in our American rights. One 
who did not know might judge from our speech 
that “we ourselves” had steered the Mayflower, 
defeated Cornwallis, built the frigate Constitu- 
tion, given Grant his commission and Lincoln 
his election, shoveled out the transcontinental 
roads, and said to the hindering mountains, “Be 
ye removed.” Somehow we feel that by the 
law of entail we are the natural heirs of all 
the American times, as if “we ourselves” had 
carved out that wondrous history. 


Now, we shall allow that we are the natural 
heirs of our ancestors on this new continent. 
This means, then, that we must grant that the 
peoples who come to us from other shores are 
the natural heirs of their ancestors. They should 
inherit the benefit of what their forbears have 
done. We can not have a law of entail in Amer- 
ica that will not work over the wide world. If we 
claim as a debt against the foreigner what our 
ancestors have done for him, he can come for- 
ward and present a bill for what his ancestors 
have done for us. Let us study the immigration 
figures with this idea in mind. 

The recent statistics will show that the Slav 
heads the list of incomers. The Slavs are roughly 
classified as the people that come from Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, and the Balkan States, such as 
Servia, Roumania, Bosnia and Bulgaria. Nor is 
the Slav always attractive. Dirty, unkempt, 
quick-tempered, mad often for rum, and crazy 
under its influence—he gives us concern as we 
see him unpacking his one blanket, ready for a 
long stay in this new land. 

But our chief point now is, What has this 
Slav through his ancestors done for us? Do we 
owe him a debt? When we look up into the 
heavens we must recall that it was a Slav named 
Copernicus who, in the early days of the six- 
teenth century, long before Newton came with 
his discovery, gave us the theory of the sun and 
earth and skies that still bear his name. When 
we go into the school room we must remember 
that it was a Slav named Comenius who, losing 
all his property and writings by Romish persecu- 
tion, fled in the seventeenth century to Poland 
and became the greatest educational pioneer and 
reformer of his age, long anticipating Pestalozzi 


and Froebel and Horace Mann. When we go into 
our free churches we must not forget that it was 
a Slav named John Huss who, a full century 
before Martin Luther started the Reformation, 
had placed upon his head a paper crown disfigured 
with the pictures of fiends, heard the merciless 
bishops of Catholicism say, “Now we give over 
thy soul to the devil,” and answered from amid 
the martyr-names, “But I commend to thee, O 
Jesus Christ, the soul which thou hast redeemed.” ~ 
Soon his ashes were sprinkled upon the Rhine, to 
float out to the seas as the symbol of his widen- 
ing influence. 


Our debt to the Slav is national as well as re- 
ligious. It was a Slav named Sobieski who, in 
1683 overthrew the Turkish army in front of 
Hapsburg, and so became a mighty stay against 
the flood of Mohammedanism that pushed toward 
Europe. It was a Slav named Kosciusko who, 
coming to aid our continental armies, planned the 
fortifications at Saratoga, became chief engineer 
in constructing the fortifications at West Point, 
was made adjutant to Washington, was thanked 
by Congress and advanced to the rank of brig- 
adier-general. It was another Slav of noble fam- 
ily, named Pulaski, who volunteered in the Amer- 
ican service, was made chief of dragoons and 
brigadier-general because of his bravery at 
Brandywine, organized Pulaski’s Legion by au- 
thority of Congress, marched to South Carolina, 
and in the siege of Savannah poured out his 
life as a titled martyr to the principles of Amer- 
ican democracy. Verily the Slav has put us in 
his heavy debt. Let us see in his face the coun- 
tenances of his forbears who touched the heavens 
with light, the schoolroom with power, the church 
with! liberty, and the American Republic with sac- 
rificial help. When we have paid to the down- 
trodden Slav the debt which we owe to his an- 
cestors, we can then chill him with our conde- 
scension and absolve ourselves from all obli- 
gation. 

The Italian comes just after the Slav in the 
numerical procession. He has succeeded the 
Irishman as the digger of ditches and the builder 
of roads, while the fruit-store and the street 
organ are still his specialties. By many he is 
classed with the undesirables. He has won the 
uncomplimentary epithet of “Dago.” But if you 
pay to this Italian immigrant principal and in- 
terest on what you have received from his coun- 
trymen soon you would declare yourself a bank- 
rupt. The Italians gave us the conception of law 
and government that entered into the molding of 
our Christian faith; those highways along which 
the feet of Paul and the early disciples went on | 
their missionary journey; Raphael, and hosts of 
the world’s greatest artists, reaching the climax 
in Michael Angelo; Galileo in astronomy, Dante 
in literature, Mazzini and Garibaldi in patriotism, 
and the Cabots in exploration; Columbus for the 
discovery of our continent, and Amerigo Ves- 
puccius for its namesake; Volta, who is mem- 
orialized by the word “volt;”’ Galvani, who is 
memorialized by the word “galvanic;” and the 
discoverer of wireless telegraph in Marconi. In 
short, the Italians have scattered the reminders 
of their great deeds among all the departments 
of achievement and have laid the world under a 
countless debt. If what our ancestors haye done 
on this American continent belongs to us, then 
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“in upon us from many lands. 


what the Italians’ ancestors have done for the 
world belongs to them. Sheer gratitude leads us 
to pay respect to those countrymen of Caesar and 
Virgil who come to the American shores. 


Behind the Italian comes the Jew. He marches 
Some one has 
said that America, which was the new Ireland, 
and the new Germany, and the new Sweden, and 
the new Russia, is now becoming the new Jeru- 
salem. If America were Palestine, it would look 
as if the prophecy of a reunited Israel were on 
its way to fulfillment. The Jew has his faults. 
He gives exclusion, and while he does that he will 
get exclusion. So long as the child of a Jewish 
home who marries a Gentile is mourned as dead 
and held as nameless; so long as Jews who be- 
come Christians are hounded with relentless per- 
secution, so long will the Jew get back much of 
his own social coin. 

Let us proceed with truthful acknowledgment 
of our debt to the Hebrew race. Abraham, Moses, 
Isaiah, Elijah, Daniel, Joseph, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John, Paul! And then Jesus of Nazareth! 
In early religious history God has bound us 
up inextricably with the Jew. The stream of 
monotheism flowed from the heart of a Jew. 
Joaquin Miller did not overstate it in his piercing 
poem addressed to persecuting Russia: 


“Who girt the thews of your young prime, 
And bound your fierce divided force? 
Why, who but Moses shaped your course 

United down the grooves of time? 
Your mighty millions all today 
The hated, homeless Jew obey. 
Who taught all poetry to you? 
The Jew, the Jew, the hated Jew. 


“Who taught you tender Bible tales 
Of honey-lands, of milk and wine? 
Of happy, peaceful Palestine? 
Of Jordan’s holy harvest vales? 
Who gave the patient Christ? I say 
Who gave you Christian creed? Yea, yea, 
Who gave your very God to you? 
Your Jew! Your Jew! Your hated Jew!” 


The Jew has been poet, scholar, musician, mer- 
chant, statesman. Driven from land to land, his 
sad way has been sprinkled with blood. Jesus 


had a pathetic longing for the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. Sometimes we 
all think that a part of the ritual of our 


Sunday services should be the prayer, “Oh God, 
bless Thine ancient people Israel!” 

Paul once said, “I am debtor both to the Jew 
and the Greek, to the bond and the free.” We 
are debtors. Fourth on the list comes the Ger- 
man. He is welcome. When 1917 draws on we 
shall show the pope of Rome that we have not 
repudiated the man or the land that led us far 
away from the dark ages into modern light and 
liberty. Next in numerical order come the Eng- 
lish. We have a common Bible, and largely a 
common faith. After the English our Scan- 
dinavian arrivals are largest—blue-eyed and light- 
haired, sturdy and, for the most part, Protestant 
in religious preference. God give us more Han- 
sens and Petersons and Olsens and Johanssens ! 
Then comes the Irishman! We thought he had 
all arrived long ago; but yet he comes. Ireland 
still loses in population. 


Still the son of the Emerald Isle marches 
through the gate of Castle Garden and claims his 
political rights and privileges with all due speed! 


Pull out from the fabric of our civilization the 
threads that have been woven in by German, Eng- 
lish, Scandinavian and Irish hands, and you 
would shortly leave a ghastly, raveled, torn gar- 
ment! These incoming foreigners are not mere 
seekers for our bounty. Behind them stands a 
matchless army of men and women who wrought 
well for us and who now seem to ask that we 
shall pass the payment of a part of our unspeak- 
able debt to their lonely, struggling descendants. 
By God’s help we shall pay our honest obliga- 
tions! John Huss and Columbus, St. Paul and 
Goethe, Shakespeare and Gustavus Adolphus shall 
not plead in vain for their countrymen. 


3. Having considered the inner and outer debt, 
we turn our minds and hearts to an upper debt. 
The voice that speaks in the soul and in history 
speaks to us likewise in redemption. 

It is not too much to say that all the three 
forms of debt converge in the heart of Christ. 
The incarnation established a certain human kin- 
ship whereby God enters into the fellowship of 
humanity. Jesus creates anew the debt of human 
kinship. 

He thrust himself, his life, his cross, his tomb 
into history until history became a new and sacred 
thing. Tear down his cross, and the world loses 
its pivot. Banish his tomb, and the world itself 
becomes one great graveyard. To whom shall we 
pay this historical and deeper debt? Jesus has 
gone through the cleft heavens. But he scattered 
his heirs so widely over the earth as to give us 
everywhere the opportunity for honest payment 
of our debt to him. 

Let us take our stand once more at Castle Gar- 
den. We note the throngs as they shuffle through 
the gates, men and women with scared faces 
fronting new life in a lonely land. Some of 
them have fled from the ghost of lifelong pov- 
erty; some of them from the mailed fist of op- 
pression; some of them from the blood of perse- 
cution; some of them from Russia’s profane edict 
of banishment “ii the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen!” 

The crowds move by us. Look, Christian men 
and women, whose eyes have been anointed and 
opened! Jesus stands with those newcomers. His 
hand points to these new people as he ushers in 
his day of judgment: “Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
the least of these my brethren, ye did it unto me.” 
Thus Christ puts upon us the pressure of the 
upper debt. Henceforth in the countenance of 
the immigrant we see not simply our own faces 
in the likeness of human kinship, and the faces 
of his forbears in the kindness of human bene- 
fit; we see the face that was more marred than 
any man’s and yet the face that shines forever 
with the glory of divine love-——The Christian 


Workers’ Magazine. 


I long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long; 
But God hath led my dear ones on 
And He can do no wrong. 
I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. —Whittier. 
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Home Missionary Illustrations 


The Christian Race. 
(Gril, Bee I WH 

Not long ago I saw a photograph of a dozen 
or fifteen girls, students at the Schauffler Mis- 
sionary Training School in Cleveland. A line 
below stated that there were Hungarian, Bo- 
hemian and American girls in the group. I tried 
to assign the faces to the respective nationality, 
but found I could not. I failed even to be sure 
of the Americans. Not long after I saw a picture 
of some Christian Chinese students and their 
teachers. I found I had to look closely to select 
the two American missionaries. Then I saw a 
picture of two well known men of this nation, 
one a full-blooded negro, the other of Anglo- 
Saxon descent. Even here the difference be- 
tween the two faces was not so marked as it 
sometimes is between the two races. Christian 
education had left its mark on the features of 
the face. Are we producing in the world a new 
race, the Christian race? Ancient racial distinc- 
tions are disappearing as Christianity uplifts the 
whole man, soul, mind and body. 


A Godfather. 

To all foreign-born parents applying to a cer- 
tain Methodist pastor in New England for the 
baptism of a child, he offers to provide an Eng- 
lish-speaking sponsor. The offer is gratefully re- 
_ ceived, since to nearly all “old world” Christians 
an infant baptism without sponsors seems a sadly 
mutilated rite. Six Hungarian babes have been 
brought to this pastor and baptized, with an 
American class-leader or other English-speaking 
church member as godfather. It is almost need- 
less to add that the parents of these children 
and their immediate friends already look upon his 
church as theirs in a sense,in which no other 
can henceforth be.—Zion’s Herald. 


A Large Country. 

Probably many Englishmen think of our states 
as about equal in size to their counties. But of 
our fifty-one states and territories, twenty-seven 
are each larger than all England, while our entire 
territory would contain England sixty-nine times. 
Ten of our states and territories are each larger 
than England, Wales and Scotland; while five 
are each larger than the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. A German news- 
Paper points out the fact that a person may walk 
through seven German states in seven hours. 
Thirteen of the smaller German states might all 
find room in our Connecticut, and Connecticut 
might be laid down in the state of Colorado a 
score of times; and Montana is larger than 
Colorado by 42,000 square miles—The New Era. 


Two Thousand Sunday Schools. 

Out in Hlinois many years ago, a missionary 
of the American Sunday School Union organized 
the Winchester Sunday School. It failed and 
was reorganized several times. One day the dis- 
couraged superintendent said to the children, “I 
feel like giving it up, but if you will come next 
Sunday and promise to bring some one with you 
I will come.” The children promised. One little 
girl failed to find a playmate who would go 
with her, and on Sunday afternoon she said, 


“Papa, won’t you go with me to Sunday School ?” 
and her papa asked, “What do you do at Sun- — 
day School?” and when she told him they sang 
nice songs and that there would be boys and 
girls there, he said, “I'll go.” 

A class of boys had no teacher, and the super- 
intendent asked the stranger to teach the class. 
He said, “I don’t know anything about the Bible.” 
A boy said, “Maybe if you can’t teach us, we 
can teach you.” He liked that and talked to 
the boys that day. He went back, he went four 
years, he found Christ and then went out in the 
settlements about him and brought in many chil- 
dren. 

Stephen Paxton was soon discovered by the 
American Sunday School Union and was com- 
missioned as a missionary in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. He labored long before railroads and tele- 
graphs were built in his field. He organized 1,314 
new Sunday Schools and gathered into them 83,- 
405 scholars and teachers. His son followed 
him in the work and organized 700 schoels with 
40,000 scholars and teachers. Father and son 
organized 2,014 Sunday Schools and brought into 
these 123,405 scholars and teachers. Was Win- 
chester a failure? 

Mr. Moody said, “Stephen Paxton was the 
greatest missionary this country ever had.” 


Socialistic Effort. 

Victor Berger, the Socialist member of Con- 
gress, in answer to the question, “Why is it that 
Socialism is so strong in Milwaukee?” said, “We 
put one-tenth of our income into literature, and 
every Sunday morning, fifty-two times a year, 
there are three hundred of our men out at five 
o’clock putting polyglot pamphlets into homes of 
the people. For the Poles we have Polish 
literature, for the Germans, German pamphlets, 
and so for all races that make up the population 
of our city. The devotion of the persons who 
prepare and distribute this literature rivals that 
shown by the early Christians when the church 
was on the way to the conquest of the Roman 
Empire.” How many Christians would be willing 
to forego the extra nap hour on Sunday morning 
to distribute Christian literature? These people 
put us to shame with their self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to a cause they have made their own. While 
we sleep, the enemy is busy sowing tares. Awake! 
O Church of God, Awake!—Evangelical Mes- 
senger. 


The Church on the Prairie. 

One day a lady told some children away out 
on the prairie that where she used to live they 
had a Sunday School. These children had never 
seen a Sunday School and were much interested. 

“We want a Sunday School!” they cried. “How 
can we have one?” 

“Well,” said the lady, “you must first find some 
one who can pray, to take care of it.” 

Can you pray?” asked a little girl with blue 
eyes. 

The lady looked very sober as she said slowly, 
“T never pray.” 

After school the next day a group of small 
boys and girls started out. At the first house 
the little girl of the blue eyes knocked timidly at 
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_ the door, and when it was opened by a woman, 


she asked: 
“Ts there anybody in this house who can pray?” 
“No!” exclaimed the woman, and slammed the 
door in their faces. At the next house the in- 
quiry was made by a boy, with the same result: 


From house to house trudged the brave little 


band, always meeting that dreadful word, “No!” 

Quite discouraged they appeared before the 
lady who told them of a Sunday School, with 
the pitiful story: “There is nobody anywhere 
who can pray! What shall we do?” 

“T will.tell you,” said the lady. “Write to the 
Home Missionary Society and ask for a mis- 
sionary.” The child-letter was written, and the 
missionary was sent, and the dear children had a 
Sunday School, and all the people had a minister 
and a church—The Home Missionary. 


Awake! 

We may invade the Orient, but what about 
the religious invasion‘of the United States by 
Asia? 

Confucianists are soon to erect a $100,000 build- 
ing in New York City. 

There are over forty heathen temples under the 
stars and stripes burning incense to foreign 
divinities. 

The Moslem call to prayer has been sounded 
in Union Square, New York. 

About half the 250,000 people in Minneapolis 
speak a foreign language. 

Of 65,000 Spanish-speaking Mexicans in South- 
ern California not more than a thousand are in 
touch with any Protestant church. 

Whole sections of New York City are prac- 
tically pagan. One district of 16,000 has one 
saloon for every 111 inhabitants and one church 
for each 8,000. 

Eleven hundred Hindus entered the port of 
Seattle, Wash., last year. 

A man can travel on horseback from Alberta, 
Canada, to the interior of old Mexico and sleep 
every night under a Mormon roof—Christian 
Republic. a 
Foreign Missions at Home. 

Men speaking forty-four languages vote in 
Cleveland. Of the 600,000 people in that city 
only 80,000 are full-blooded Americans. 


Open Air Service For Foreigners. 

Rev. Andrew Gavlik, pastor of the home mis- 
sion Slovak church at Duquesne, Pa. says: 
“Clairton is a lively manufacturing little town, 
full of Slovaks, about four miles from Mc- 
Keesport, where we have one good family. Last 
month we had some girls from Schauffler School 
on their vacation there and we thought it might 
be a good idea to use them in our street meeting 
in Clairton. There were about eighteen of us, 
largely young people. The singing was good, and 
singing will not only draw a Slovak, but it is 
a question if it would not raise him from death. 
To be sure, we had a crowd soon. After prayer 
and reading of the Word of God, with short 
comment, our little band gave their testimonies. 
These were very impressive, as our Slovak peo- 
ple do not hear such young people take part at 
divine services in their churches. We closed with 
a prayer, kneeling on the street, and by singing, 
‘God Be With Us Till We Meet Again’ Some 
of the people in the crowd said, ‘Come again, 


come oftener!’ After the meeting you should 
have seen little groups here and there. Almost 
every one of our people were pressed with ques- 
tions. When we go on a street we try to per- 
suade the people to buy and read the Bible. This 
is what they need most of all.”—Congrega- 
tionalist. 


; Mission Sunday Schools. 

The Big Creek Sunday School was organized 
by the American Sunday School Union, in the 
year 1855, in Adair county, Ky., many miles from 
the railroad. Up to 1907 there had gone out from 
this school: Seven ministers of the gospel; one 
missionary of American Sunday School Union; 
one candidate for vice president of the United 
States; one lieutenant governor of Kentucky; 
72 school teachers; 13 merchants; 10 lawyers; 
i3 practicing physicians. 


The Christian Reporter contrasts the usually 
closed city church with one bearing this sign: 

“This church invites the mothers and children 
of the neighborhood to use its ground as a rest- 
ing place.” I am sure that inside there was 
some one to welcome a visitor, but outside I saw 
tired mothers resting on benches, while little 
children played about. 


The most conspicuous sign on the larger New 
York churches is that of the official undertaker. 
You have to hunt for information as to when you 
may pray or hear the gospel, but the invitation to 
be buried is thrust upon you. 


WORST MORAL DISEASE. 

We have grown literally afraid to be poor. We 
despise any one who elects to be poor in order to 
simplify and save his inner life. We have lost 
the power of even imagining what the ancient 
idealization of poverty could have meant; the 
liberation from material attachments, the unbribed 
soul, the manlier indifference, the paying our way 
by what we are or do, and not by what we have, 
the right to fling away our life at any moment 
irresponsibly—the more athletic trim, in short, 
the moral fighting shape. . . It is certain that 
the prevalent fear of poverty among the educated 
classes is the worst moral disease from which 
our civilization suffers—Prof. William James. 


REGULAR PAYMENT OF SALARY A 
BOON. 


“T was pastor in the Church six 
years, but for only six months of that time got 
my salary regularly. I could not stay in the 
5 OC EEE Church and be honest. The church 
paid every three or five months, and that was 
starvation wages. Last June I transferred to 
(iS: = Ceeeecanee Church, and my salary is paid 
every week. However, I had to attend seminary, 
although I had standing equal to ordination. 

Even with my $60 a month it requires close 
economy. My car fare is $4.50 each week, or - 
$18 per month, my rent $12.50, coal $12.50 a 
month, clothing, etc., $7.50 per month, leaving 
$10 per month for groceries. 

But I will move to the church as soon as 
seminary term closes, and save car fare, and 
the church will increase my salary, and then I 
will have no rent to pay.” 


Bef! 
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Woman and Her Realm 


“God created man in his own image—male 
and female created he them.” 


Men and women are brothers and sisters, and 
pass through the experiences incident to human 
nature with like results. The many fail under 
responsibility, the strong few shoulder it, and 
conquer and rule. 

The opportunity of national sovereignty has 
come far less often to woman than to man in 
the years of the past, but it has been offered to 
her—from Deborah, judging her countrymen 
under her palm-tree in the hill country of 
Ephraim, to the young Queen Wilhelmina, ruling 
the sturdy people among the marshes and dykes 
of Holland. 

When power comes to woman, she, like her 
royal brother, must choose as to the use she 
will make of it. She may choose sensual pleas- 
ures and reckless gayeties, as did Mary Stuart, 
of Scotland; or she may, like the good Victoria 
of England, throw her influence on the side of 
purity and virtue. She may rule with force and 
power like Elizabeth of England, who chose her 
ministers and generals so wisely that England be- 
came a power to be reckoned with in all Europe, 
and like the late empress of China, who ruled 
with a hand of iron a great nation contemptuous 
of womankind. 

Her slight hand has turned the course of his- 
tory. Isabella of Castile responded to the en- 
thusiasm of Columbus in spite of the jeering 
incredulity of her nobles, and the honor of dis- 
covering the new world went to Spain. 

During our Civil War, the English cabinet 
ministers were strongly inclined to recognize the 


Confederacy. The American ambassador ap- 
pealed to the queen to prevent the action. She 
quietly replied, “Give yourself no concern. My 


government will not recognize the Confederacy.” 
And England did not, despite the universal sym- 
pathy of the English aristocracy with the South. 

The peasant maid, Joan of Arc, led despairing 
and defeated troops to victory and gave France 
back to a cowardly king who basely deserted her 
in her danger. 

Florence Nightingale and Clara Barton stand 
for hundreds of unknown heroines who have 
braved the unspeakable horrors of war to serve 
their country, which they did no less than those 
who shouldered a musket or wore a sword. 

Jane Addams is one of the warriors of peace, 
fighting enemies no less deadly than those who 
attack the nation with rifle and cannon. 

In the Statuary Hall in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington each state of the Union is represented 
by two statues of its most famous citizens. IIli- 
nois placed there first the statue of the great 
Lincoln, the great emancipator of the slaves. 


Her second statue is of Frances E. Willard, who’ 


spent her life endeavoring to free men from the 
chains of alcohol. ; ; 

Upon the pedestal are inscribed her own words: 
“Ah! it is women who have given the costliest 
hostages to fortune. Out into the battle of life 
they have sent their best beloved, with fearful 
odds against them. Oh, by the dangers they have 
dared; by the hours of patient watching over 
beds where helpless children lay; by the incense 
of ten thousand prayers wafted from their gentle 


lips to heaven, I charge you to give them power 
to protect along life’s treacherous highway those 
whom they have so loved.”—Frances E. Willard. 

One realm, indeed, is largely woman’s own— 
the realm of self-sacrifice. Here, both in palace 
and humble home, she follows the example of 
her Divine Master. Esther in a Persian palace 
risked her life for the safety of her people and 
uncounted numbers of women in humble homes 
have done the same for those they love. Henry 
Ward Beecher once said: 

“There is not a street in Brooklyn where I 
could not point you out heroic women before 
whom the chronicled deeds of the historic dames 
of the ancient world would blush for very shame 
of their own insignificance. The world has ad- 
vanced. Heroic deeds have become so common 
that they pass unnoticed.” 


“WHEN WAGES ARE PAID.” 

In a stately picture gallery of an old mansion 
in Norfolk, England, there hangs among the fair 
English faces of the mothers of the race the por- 
trait of a dark young girl, with black hair and 
sad, yet defiant eyes. On the frame are engraved 
the words: 

“Motoake, daughter of the mighty Prince Pow- 
hatani, Emperour of Virginia: a converted Chris- 
tian, and married to the Worshipful Thomas » 
Rolff. Aged twenty-one, 1616.” 

This was the heroine Pocahontas. Tradition 
states that she bore herself well as an English 
matron and the mother of English children. 

At Burghley Castle, the seat of the Cecils, in 
Somerset, hangs a portrait of a red-cheeked, 
innocent girl of sixteen, which is marked as “The 
Peasant Countess.” She was Sarah Higgins, the 
daughter of a laborer, whom the earl saw and 
loved for her goodness and simplicity. He mar- 
ried her, and historians assert that with her chil- 
dren came new and robust virtues into the family 
line. 

The House of Hapsburg, the oldest reigning 
family in Europe, preserves the portrait of a 
peasant woman who was the wife of one of the 
first counts, nine hundred years ago. To her, it is 
said, they owe the valor and strength of body and 
mind which won them their throne. It is a 
singular fact that the peculiar features of this 
peasant ancestress are still seen in her descend- 
ants. 

The virtues of these three women, being! set on 
a pedestal of rank, have been known to the world 
for generations. Yet it is wholesome and cheering 
to remember how many millions of nameless 
women as good and true and helpful as they, 
sleep in unknown graves, while the work which 
they did lives. God has their record, whether they 
died princesses or peasants. 

There is a homely old proverb which is worth 
remembering: “Whether you cut your swathe 
on the upland or lowland does not matter. It is 
how you cut it that counts when wages are paid.” 
—Youth’s Companion. 


INFLUENCE OF MOTHERS. 
Mothers are the sculptors of the souls of the 
coming men. Nero’s mother was a murderess; 
Nero was a murderer, on a gigantic scale, Byron’s 
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mother was proud, ill-tempered and violent; 
Byron was proud, ill-tempered and _ violent. 
Washington’s mother was noble and pure; Wash- 
ington was noble and pure. Scott’s mother loved 
poetry and painting—you know what Walter Scott 
was. Carlyle’s mother was stern, and full of 
reverence; Carlyle was very much so. The 
mother of Bonaparte was a woman that was 
noted for her beauty and for her tremendous 
energy. The mother of Bacon, the wisest man of 
his time, was a woman who was noted for her 
learning and for her deep research. The mother 
of Patrick Henry, the silver-tongued orator of 
the Revolution, was noted through all the region 
where she lived for her marvelous conversational 
powers. Wesley’s mother was a God-like woman}; 
Wesley was a God-like man. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


At the close of the Crimean War a dinner 
was given in London to a number of the more 
prominent officers. Talk turned upon the war 
and the exploits of its heroes. Lord Stratford 
suggested that it would be interesting to dis- 
cover who, in the opinion of the company, was 
the person whose war-time career would longest 
be remembered in English history. 

Each took a slip of paper, with the name of his 
choice, and handed the slip to Lord Stratford, 
who read them, and announced the name which 
had secured a majority of votes. When the lit- 
tle papers were unfolded a strange thing became 
manifest—the vote was unanimous! Every man 
present had written the same name, and that not 
of a soldier, soldiers though they were, and loyal 
admirers of their most famous captains. Each 
slip bore the two words, “Florence Nightingale.” 


A WOMAN’S ANSWER. 


Charlotte of Laval, the wife of Gaspard de 
Coligny, the great Huguenot leader, appealed to 
him on behalf of their suffering brethren. He 
answered with a searching question, “Are you 
prepared for defeat, for shame, for treason, for 
hunger, for your children’s hunger, for death on 
the scaffold? I will give you three weeks to 
think it over.” Charlotte immediately answered, 
“Les trois semaines sont achevees’—“The three 
weeks are over.” (“Corneille himself,” wrote 
Sainte-Beuve, “has nothing greater than that 
word.”y “Do not take on your head the deaths 
of these three weeks,” added the noble woman, 
and in a few days her husband rode forth to a 
warfare, the end of which she did not live to see. 


We have just published a set of 24-Anti- 
Cigarette and Tobacco Slides for Stereopticon, 
accompanied by a descriptive reading. These 
slides are absolutely unique and exceedingly help- 
ful in bringing before the Sunday School the facts 


and figures graphically represented and also the 


effects of the use of cigarettes and tobacco. You 
should use them right along in your work. They 
are priced at 40 cents each. Perhaps you could 
join with the other Sunday Schools in town and 
buy one set between you. They are admitted to 
Canada free of duty. Dept. 5, McIntosh Stere- 
opticon Co., 30 East Randolph street, Chicago. 


ANSWERED PRAYER. 

I asked for bread; God gave a stone instead; 
Yet while I pillowed there my aching head 

The angels made a ladder of my dreams, 
Which upward to celestial mountains led. 

And when I woke before the morning’s beams, 
Around my resting-place the manna lay; 
And, praising God, I went upon my way, 

For I was fed. 


I asked for strength; for with the noontide heat 
I fainted, while the reapers, singing sweet, 
Went forward with rich sheaves I could not 
bear. 
Then came the Master, with His blood-stained 
feet, 
And lifted me with sympathetic care; 
Then on His arm I leaned till all was done, 
And I stood with the rest at set of sun, 
My task complete. 


I asked for light; around me closed the night, 
Nor guiding-star met my bewildered sight; 

For storm-clouds gathered in a tempest near. 
Yet in the lightning’s blazing, roaring flight 

I saw the way before me, straight and clear. 
What though His leading pillar was of fire, 
And not the sunbeam of my heart’s desire? 

My path was bright. 


God answers prayer; sometimes when hearts are 
weak 

He gives the very gifts believers seek. 

But often faith must learn a deeper rest, 
And trust God’s silence when He does not speak; 

For He, whose name is Love, will send the best. 
Stars may burn out, nor mountain walls endure, 
But God is true, His promises are sure 

To those who seek. 


THE WAY. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Once as I toiled along the world’s rough road, 
I longed to lift each fellow pilgrim’s load. 


I yearned to smooth all obstacles away, 
And make the journey one glad holiday. 


Now that so much of life’s long path is trod, 
I better know the purposes of God. 


This is the message as it comes to me— 
Do well the task thy Maker set for thee. 


Cheer the despairing—ease his load a bit, 
Or teach him how he best may carry it, 


But do not lift it wholly, lest at length 
Thy too great kindness rob him of his strength. 


He wrongs his brother who performs his part. 
Wake thou the sleeping Angel in each heart: 


Inspire the doubting soul to search and find, 
Then go thy way, nor wait for those behind. 


Who tries, may follow, and the goal attain; 
Perpetual effort is the price of gain. 


The gods make room upon the heights sublime, 
Only for those who have the will to climb. 
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METHODS OF CHURCH WORK 


E. A. KING, EDITOR, NO. YAKIMA, WASH. 


The month of July is usually a hard one for 
every pastor. The heat of the summer is on 
and the people are either away from town or 
are going away. The automobile carries 
crowds out into the country and there is no 
specially comforting thought in “dressing up” 
and going to church. The pastor is obliged to 
_ face these and similar facts in July and Au- 
' gust. 


There is no use in getting discouraged, and 
nothing at all is gained by “scolding” the good 
folks who stand by the church for the sins of 
those who run away. We feel that in many 
parts of the country where the weather is ex- 
tremely warm that the pastor better adjust 
himself to the situation, let down on his work, 
rest up a little, hold one Sabbath service and 
plan for better things in the months following. 

If it is impossible for a pastor to take a vaca- 
tion this is one of the ways he can rest up 
_ and go slow. Perhaps this would be a good 
time for him to do some reading he has long 
desired to do. 


In city churches we believe that the church 
should never be closed though the regular pas- 
tor may go away for a vacation. We know 
of churches that serve lemonade every Sunday 
to any and all who come both to Sunday 
School and to church. Some churches have 
electric fans to keep the air in motion. 


There are numerous ways of keeping the 
church building cool, attractive with decora- 
tions of flowers, and home like. All these 
things add much to the life and interest of the 
church in summer. 


We believe most emphatically in a vacation 
period for the pastor. If he cannot go away 
for absolute rest he should have a change of 
pulpits, of scene, etc. There are excellent sum- 
mer Bible schools in camps where he can go. 
New acquaintances, listening to other men’s 
sermons or addresses, all do him good and 
help to keep him young and vigorous. 


Last year the editor of this department came 
to the end of the season’s work (July) very 
tired and worn out. His vacation was spent 
on the salt water, where he slept, ate, read, 
bathed and kept in perfect retirement for sev- 
eral weeks. It was wonderful tonic and medi- 
cine to both body and brain, and at the end 
of the rest period he came back full of vigor, 
thoroughly optimistic, and that health and 
energy has lasted all the year through. 


He hopes that every reader of these words 
who is tired and worried may take a vacation 
and rest up. Let nature have a chance with 
her own and her care and nursing will make a 
new man of you and bring you back to your 
people a rested man plus. 

* * * 


For the literature, printed samples, and other 
things sent to the editor he thanks you. Send 
more to him at 4 South Sixth street, North 
Yakima, Washington. 
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ORIGINAL CERTIFICATE 


HOW WE RAISED $1,177.00. 

One of the most interesting money raising 
campaigns we have ever engaged in has just 
closed successfully. It works just as well in 
the spring or summer as at any time, and per- 
haps better during these months, because with 
us the plan contemplated supplemented the 
budget. 

The church treasurer borrowed of the pastor, 
Albert Sidney Grege’s little book, “Ways That 
Win in Church Finance,” (published by F. M. 
Barton, Caxton building, Cleveland, Ohio), and 
when the book had been read through she 
(our treasurer is a bright business woman) 
was filled with enthusiasm about the “All or 
None” plan of raising money. 

The finance committee was called together 
and the total budget and all the pledges were 
figured up and it was found that $1,177 were 
needed to pay all the church indebtedness, in- 
cluding an old note, so that at the end of the 
year there would be a clean new page with 
which to begin the new year’s work. 

The following debt-paying stock certificate 
was printed and made up into little subscrip- 
tion books for the use of the committee: 


“ALL OR NONE” CAMPAIGN 


In order to wipe prion of the First Congregational 
Church of North Yakima, Wn., which is §..........., 1 hereby 


pledge . 


_..Shares of “All or None” debt-paying stock, at 


$5.00 per share, with the understanding that I am not to pay 


any of the amount unless the whole sum is subscribed. 
This pledge is payable on Thanksgiving Sunday, November 23rd, 1913. 


(Name) io nccbem Sci eee ee 


Date (Aldditess) Oo 525. .sesa wntotenee ene eee 


and they were made payable on Thanksgiving 
Sunday, November 23, 1913. In addition to 
this plan we made a huge thermometer about 
5 feet high and in proper proportions, graded 
in degrees of $5.00 each from zero up to 
Si Ads 

On the right side of the mercury space, 
which was painted in red, the words zero, cold, 
at $200; warm at $400; good at $500; bet- 
ter at $800; hot at $1,000; boiling at $1,100; fin- 
ished at $1,177, as per the following illustra- 
tion: 

This thermometer was hung up in the 
church auditorium at the side of the pulpit 
where the people could see it every Sunday. 

To start off the campaign three persons were 
asked to take ten shares each. and two were 
asked for five shares each, which they readily 
subscribed for. The real work began, though, 
at a church social where the whole plan was 
explained and everybody requested to sub- 
scribe. Six hundred dollars was subscribed 
at that time, so the red paint mercury rose 
past the “good” mark at the very beginning. 

The committee next divided the church peo- 
ple into lists and each member took a list 
promising to interview each one assigned to 
him. The best results were obtained on Sun- 
day mornings, when the pastor announced the 


The shares of stock were set at $5.00 each 


plan from the pulpit 
and the committee 
stood in the hallway 
of the church with 
subscription blanks 
after the service. 

We wish to say con- 
cerning this plan 
that it works for two 
reasons,viz., it enables 
evety one interested 
to have some part in 
the undertaking, and 


it is ‘in itself reas- 
suring because if it 
works the debt is 


paid and if not no one 
is obligated. 

One of the difficul- 
ties constantly met 
Wtitdne chatted 
finances is the _ re- 
peated attempts made 
tO) -Dayaolt macebts: 
Great promises are 
made at the start and 
many people give, but 
long before the sum 
needed is reached the 
plan peters out and the 
whole amount is not raised. Again and again 
the same people are canvassed to pay the same 
debt, or at least they feel so. In the “All or 
None” plan this is avoided. 


THE PASTOR’S “OPEN HOUSE.” 
_ One of the best plans we have ever seen for 
inducing the church people to call at the par- 
sonage is being used by Rev. Mr. Satterfield, 
of Cordell, Okla. He sent the following letter 
to his people and the response was encourag- 
ingly satisfactory. It is a splendid way to be- 
come better acquainted and there is no good 
reason why the pastor should always be the 
one to call on the parish. Reciprocity is a 
good thing. 
Rev. and Mrs. Satterfield 
“Open House” 
at 
The Methodist Parsonage 
Cordell, Okla. 
4 November 29—December 3, 1910 
Let us consider one another to provoke 
unto love and good works.” 
Welcome All—All The Time. 
_ All members and friends of the church are 
invited to call some time during the week— 
and as often as they like—and spend awhile 
with the pastor and his family. A register of 
those who visit the parsonage will be kept. 
The pastor will be disappointed if the name of 
every member of the church and of many 
friends does not appear upon this register. 
Come in the following order if convenient; if 
not, come just when you can: 
Tuesday, 7:30 to 10 p. m.,, the young people. 
Wednesday, 3 to 5 p. m.,, the ladies. 
Wednesday, 7:30 to 10 p. m., the men and 
their wives. : 
Thursday, 7:30 to 10 p. m, the Sunday 
School officers, teachers, pupils, home depart- 
ment and cradle roll, 


Friday, 7:30 to 10-p. m., the choir and all in- 
terested in the music of the church and Sunday 


School. ; 
Saturday, 3 to 5 p. m., the boys and girls. 


ING SERMONS. 


DR. T. H. SPRAGUE, TROY, N.Y: 


| 


SPLENDID SERIES OF SUNDAY EVEN- 


“The Beatitudes and Their Present-Day Ap-_ 


plications.” 
The Beatitude of the Lowly. ; 
Lowliness contrasted with self-depreciation, 
material poverty and self-negation. The con- 
sciousness of moral lack. The significance of 
the kingdom. 
The Beatitude of the Repentant. 


Correct views of repentance. Its source. Its 
satisfactions. 
The Beatitude of the Meek. 
The fallacy of non-assertiveness. The de- 


mand for force of character. Meekness and 


strength. The inheritance of the earth. 
The Beatitude of the Seeker After Righteous- 
ness. 

Righteousness defined. Methods for its 
quest. Essential earnestness. The confidence 
of reward. 

The Beatitude of the Merciful. 

Power and restraint. Opportunities for 
mercy. Our judgment. Reactive influence of 


good deeds. 
The Beatitude of the Pure. 

The heart and the life. Double standards in 
society. The power of purity. The vision of 
God. 

The Beatitude of the Peacemaker. 

Righteous indignation. National war. In- 
dividual strife. Industrial unrest. The peace- 
maker’s privilege. 

The Beatitude of the Persecuted. 

Intolerancy. Bigotry. Prejudice. Persecu- 
tions of today. The reward of the faithful. 


REMEMBER THE DEAF. 

Did you ever realize how helpful a hymn- 
board is to the deaf? If your church hasn't 
one here is a good bit of work for the Young 
People’s Society. A pew fitted with “acousti- 
cons” is also a good work; also the transmis- 
sion of the sermon by telephone from the 
church to an invalid’s room. 


SERMON LECTURES. 
H. A, JUMP. 

Christ and the Individual; The Era of Re- 
demptive Triumphs. 

Christ and the Home; The Rediscovery of 
Childhood. 

Christ and the School; The Enlargement of 
Life Through Education. 

Christ and Government; 
Politics by Righteousness. 

Christ and Industry; The New Quality of 
Mercy in Business. 

Christ and the World; The Growing Frater- 
nalism Among Nations. 


The Invasion of 


A GOOD SUMMER ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following card is used successfully by a 
Kansas City pastor and may be suggestive at 
this season of the year: 
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July 3rd 
“Extra! You Can Ke EB Cont 


- Service on the Lawn 
St.Paul’s Reformed Church 


WABASH AVE. & 86 STREET 


Sunday Evening 


(Weather permitting) 


We Invite You & Your Friends. 


LETTER TO OCCASIONAL ATTEND- 
ANTS. 

Every church has in its congregation men 
and women who are only occasionally seen. 
They are usually not members anywhere, but 
if they were properly looked after they might 
become regular visitors and perhaps contrib- 
utors. 

One pastor has sent us the following letter 
that he has used for the purpose of encourag- 
ing these people to attend his church more fre- 
quently: 

“Dear Friend:—We are glad that you at- 
tended our church as much as you did last 
year, and we hope we may see you often in 
the coming year. We try to make this church 
an inviting place, where the soul may come in 
touch with things of God. 

“We know you appreciate the worth of a 
church in any community, and your attendance 
at church service is an open testimony that you 
believe in these things; and more than that, your 
influence will be in the right direction. The reg- 
ular services next Sunday and every Sunday, 
to which you have a most cordial! and earnest 
_ Christian invitation. 


HOLDING THE SUNDAY SCHOOL DUR- 


ING THE SUMMER. 


The Pilgrim Sunday School, of St. Louis, 
has a fine plan for holding and interesting the 
pupils of the school during the hot weather. 
From June 16 to September 22 the school 
meets at 10 a. m. under different leadership 
each Sunday. 

Honor medals are offered for attendance, 75 
points making a perfect score, 40 points being 
enough to obtain a pennant. Sunday School 
attendance counts three points, church attend- 
ance two points, five total points each Sunday. 

The program for the entire fifteen weeks is 
printed, as follows: 

Junel6 Hearing ood IDLophoness ao-5 aan Seemcsd 
Rev. W. V. Berg, Leader 
June 23 Vigilance ‘Mr. Wilbur B. Jones, Leader 
June 30 The New Fourth Peace Day.. 
. Patriotic Songs and flags 


July 7 Light. and Darkness... 
Dee, Sh Mr. W. H. Danforth, Leader 
Seiyi4 Four! Kinds of-Soils...05-....... 
.Mrs. Pflager’s Class, Leader 
July 21 Laborers....Mr. H. Hi. Hess, Leader 
July 28 Wheat and Tares: pee 
re Mr. Henry T. Ferris, Leader 
Aug. 4 Choosing....Mr. A. B. Birge, Leader 
Aug.11 Forget-Me- Not Sunday.......... 


Letters will be read and picture 
postcards from absent ones exhib- 
ited. Be present, sure if you are in 
St. Louis. If not, write Mr. Thos. 
Stanion, Leader. 
Aug. 18 ves Sunday—The Ruler’s Daugh- 
...Mrs. W. H. Hopkins, Leader 
Aug. 25 Bae Sunday—The Square Deal. 
 MineieaN binge: Leader 


1 Faithfulness 
.Mr. Hugh Fullerton, Leader 
Sept. 8 Superintendents’ Sunday 
.Mr. Wm. H. Danforth, 
Sept. 15 Labor and Reward.. 
Mrs. C. G. Leland, Leader 
Sept. 22 Get- ‘Together Sunday. Reunions 
of Classes. A Real Round-up. 
Lemonade Every Sunday. 
Sept. 30 Rally Day—Recognition of Pennant 
Winners. 


Sepe 


Leader 


AN EDUCATIONAL ITEM FOR YOUR 
CALENDAR. 

Pastors can educate their congregations to 
the importance of paying their church pledges 
by throwing out.hints now and then and by 
printing bits of fact in the calendar. The fol- 
lowing is a good one for such use: 

A Church Pledge. 

During this past month a member of the 
church stated to the pastor that he had been 
out of town when the church year closed last 
March and on that account had not paid his 
last year’s benevolence subscription and wishes 
to know the amount of it. 

When informed of the amount he wrote out 
a check for twenty-six dollars, twice the 
amount of his last year’s pledge, thereby pay- 
ing for this year as well as for last. 

This is mentioned as an illustration of what 
a church pledge should mean. A church pledge 
is as binding as any other and should be as 
faithfully met. 

No board of trustees or session would insist 
upon payment where a reasonable explanation 
is made of inability to meet the obligation. Is 
it not true that ofteii church members are not 
as careful of their financial standing in the 
records of God as they are of their standing in 
the credit reference or Bradstreet’s. 


WHAT THE “MEN AND RELIGION” 
MOVEMENT DID. 
We heard a man speak slightingly the other 
ae of the “Men and Religion” movement as 
“flash in the pan.” No doubt there are some 
Lara es who think so, too. The fact is, how- 
ever, that that movement is still going on with 
success. A contemporary writes ‘the following 
and we think he speaks the truth: 


“First of all, there is no doubt but that the 
meetings held all over the country greatly 
stimulated the men’s organizations in the 


churches to renewed activities and revealed to 
them new lines of work. I am informed that 
it also led to the organization of men’s clubs in 
churches where there had been none before. 

“Tn the second place, it stimulated the work 
for boys. 

“Third, it got religion talked about and ob- 
tained for it a conspicuous place in the news- 


papers. 
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“Fourth, it gave a decided impulse to what 
we are today calling the social gospel. 

“Fifth, the big congress held in Carnegie 
Hall was another great step in co-operative 
Protestantism, and was worth holding even as 
an object lesson in Christian unity.” 


HOW TO REACH THE ABSENT ONES. 

The following postcard is printed by The 
Clerics Shop, Bradford, Pa., and is a good one: 
RAPE YES Wie Vass! You at THE CHURCH: 

May be you are sick. If so, the minister 
would like to know. 

Suppose you got up early some Sunday 
morning, dressed carefully, gave up a pleasant 
walk or ride, went to church and the minister 
did not appear; would not you be disappointed? 
Would you not miss him? 

That is the way he feels when you do not 
appear. May we not have the pleasure of see- 
ing you next Sunday? 


ONE WAY TO INDUCE PEOPLE TO 
JOIN THE CHURCH. 


Rev. H. J. Burgstahler, pastor of the M. E. 
Church, of Minneapolis, sent out a letter to all 
the people in his congregation who were not 
members of his church. He urged them to 
unite, but first he set before them five usual 
reasons why people did not become church 
members. They are as follows: 

il. You have not been solicited or invited—a 
simple neglect. 


2. You have felt that you did not wish to 
change from some church that you used 
to belong to, to this Methodist church, a 
denominational difference. 

3. You felt that this church would never be a 
success anyway, so what is the use? 

4. You felt that you could be a good Christian 

: without joining any church. 


You felt that there were certain limitations 
or restrictions that you did not wish to 
undergo. 

In his letter he answers every one of these 
objections frankly and to the point. The letter 
is a long one, but well worth reading. It is 
too long to reproduce here, but we suggest 
that any pastor caring to see the original letter 
write to the author for a copy. (Do not for- 
get to enclose a two cent stamp.) 


A SPLENDID CHURCH PLATFORM. 


Every church ought to be bound together by 
some common tie other than a mere formal 
creed. The following platform is that of Ply- 
mouth Church, Oakland, California: 

_ “Our object: To bring joy to little children; 
instruction and high ideals to youth; inspira- 
tion to men and women in the midst of life; to 
labor together for a better civilization of 
brotherly men. 

“Following this is: Our fellowship. Not 
dependent on identity of theological opinion; 
nor of outward circumstances; nor of denom- 
inational name; but growing from a common 
loyalty to Jesus Christ: a common passion to 
serve the world; a common purpose to do 


justly, to love kindness, and to : 
with God.” walk humbly 


J 
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THE CHURCH CRADLE ROLL. 

Every church, 
ought to have a list of all the babies of the 
church on a “Cradle Roll” "One churchiwe 
know of in the country has thirty babies thus 
listed. They are making a collection of pho- 
tographs of the babies and will have them all 
framed and the pictures hung in the church. 
Everybody is interested in these little-ones. 

Some one has sent us a little poem suitable 
to use in connection with a Cradle Roll day, 
or on some printed matter in connection with 
the department in the Sunday School. We 
print it here for such use: 
Who belongs to the cradle roll? 

Wee babies. 
Babies short and babies tall, 
Babies big and babies small; 
Blue-eyed babies, babies fair, 
Browh-eyed babies, with lots of hair; 
Babies so tiny they can’t sit up. 
Babies that drink from a silver cup; 
Babies that coo, babies that creep, 
Babies that can only eat and sleep; 
Babies that laugh and babies that talk, 
Babies quite big enough to walk; 
Dimpled fingers and dimpled feet; 
What in the world is half so sweet 
As babies that can jump, laugh, cry and crawl, 
Eat, sleep, talk, creep, coo and all, 
Wee babies? 

Is the baby in your home on the cradle roll? 


TAKE THE CHURCH OUT OF DOORS. 

July is a good month to utilize “out of 
doors” for religious services. Many a church 
service or a young people’s meeting would be 
far more successful and more largely attended 
if held out under a tree, or on the lawn or in 
some park or grove. 

Carriages and automobiles drive up on the 
outskirts of the audience and add to the size 
of the congregation. We have seen religious 
activities of a community changed and bene- 
fited by union out-door services held through 
a summer season. 

Some very interesting things have been done 
along these lines in the city of Boston. In an 
article describing the work of last sumntfer a 
writer tells us that churches located where two 
or more ways meet, attractive side hills in 
parks, ship docks, etc., are used for meetings. 
At these points there is usually a cornet anda 
preacher, and sometimes a band of music and 
several preachers. The Salvation Army is a 
leader in this kind of work, and with its band 
great crowds are gathered. 

During the warm Sundays in July and Au- 
gust the Evangelical Alliance prepares for and 
holds services in Boston and in ten other 
places near the city. In one place the base- 
ball park was used for a monster service, the 
people occupying the seats in the grandstand. 

The city of Boston has a police regulation 
about Sunday night speaking. At Pemberton 
Square the Salvation Army has sway from 
seven to eight; the Socialists from eight to 
nine; the Mormons from nine to ten; the 
Evangelical Alliance from ten to eleven 
o'clock. 

Many people would not care to divide up 
the time this way, but in a city where so many 
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through its Sunday School, | 


faiths are represented it is necessary to be im- 
partial and to give each a fair chance. It is a 
good thing in many ways because it compels 
each faith to prepare its best material and put 
forth its best arguments. 

_ This work is for all the people, but in addi- 
tion to this there is a Chinese mission where 


the gospel is also preached. Efforts are made 
also to reach the sailors and every, class of 
people in the great city. God’s great out-of- 
doors is everybody’s temple, in which he may 
worship, and wise indeed is the church or re- 
ligious organization that makes good use of it. 


Out-of-door services are sometimes difficult 
to operate in cities, in manufacturing centers, 
and in centers where there are opponents and 
critics of the work. In small towns the meet- 


ings are usually conducted with comparative 
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ease, because the church people are usually in 
the majority. 

Where the gospel is carried to those who 
do not understand it and feel no need for it 
the difficulties begin. Any help, therefore, that 
can be rendered in behalf of those who take 
the gospel to such people is appreciated. 

In The Expositor for May, 1911, page 472, 
we devoted over a page to an article on “How 
to Carry on Open Air Meetings.” The ideas 
were taken from a remarkable little book en- 
titled, “Under the Blue Canopy of Heaven,” 
by H. B. Gibbud, published by the Bible In- 
stitute Colportage Association, 826 La Salle 
street, Chicago, at 50 cents. We know of no 
other guide so practical and complete for out- 
of-door gospel campaigns. 

In view of the fact that the speaker at these 
meetings holds such an important position we 
are glad to reproduce some of Mr. Gibbud’s 
wisdom, secured after long years of practical 
and successful experience. He calls this chap- 
ter, “Important Don’ts for the Speaker,’ and 
his advice is as follows: 

Don’t speak to a street crowd of sinners on 
subjects suitable only to saints. Don’t talk 
sanctification to sinners, holiness to a hard 
crowd, nor divine healing to drunks. 

Don’t talk on controverted points, or church 
questions. Matters relating to the church will 
arouse antagonism in the Catholic and Jew. 
Keep to simple gospel lines. If there are Cath- 
olics in the crowd the simple touching of the 
hat at the mention of the name of Jesus, and 
a reference to the fact that he was born of the 
Holy Ghost and the blessed Virgin, will go 
far toward securing a respectful hearing. 

We have often seen a bigoted crowd won 
over in that way. If there are many Jews in 
the crowd use the name “Messiah” instead of 
Jesus. The Jew is ready to talk about the 
“Messiah,” but is taught to spit at the name 
of Jesus. 

Don’t talk on subjects which you are not fa- 
miliar with. If the speaker don’t know what 
he is talking about a street crowd will soon 
let him know they have discovered that fact. 

The Fatted Calf Among Farmers.—A city 
chap, speaking to farmers on the “Prodigal 

Son,” in making a reference to the killing of 

the fatted calf, said: “It was no common, 

ordinary calf, it was one that had been in 
the family for years and years.” He lost 
his crowd. 

Don’t have your Bible in sight when speak- 
ing. Preach the Word, but keep the Book out 


How Out-of-Door Speakers Can Manage a Crowd 


of sight unless you are talking to a crowd 
made up largely of Christians. 
1. The Bible in your hand will turn away 


many Catholics, who will not stop to listen if 
they see a Bible. 


‘2. It will prejudice the Jew. 


3. People indifferent to religion will turn 
away on seeing a Bible who would otherwise 
have stopped and listened. Any lengthy read- 
ing from it will cause the crowd to begin to 
drift. We have watched this very carefully. 
We honor the Word, but believe it better to 
quote, or if unable to do that, to refer to it, 
and then put the book out of sight. 

Don’t make allusions to persons in the au- 
dience, such as: “Those young men that are 
laughing,” “That drunkard is on his way to 
destruction,’ or “That man sneering.” Such 
personal allusions will often cause trouble. 

Mr. and Mrs. Scornful—To prevent any 
laughing or sneering on the part of the au- 
dience, we often said at the start of the 
meeting, “In an open air service one often 
sees ‘Mr. and Mrs. Scornful’ in the crowd. 

We can always tell them by the upturned 

nose. When we see that upturned nose we 

always say:: 

‘The devil has a mortgage on that nose, 

And it won’t be long before he’ll forclose;’ 

but we are glad to say we do not see either 

Mr. or Mrs. Scornful present at this service.” 

This puts the audience with you and seldom 

one will set out to show that they belong to 

the “Scornful’ family. 


Don’t single out the saloonkeeper and attack 
him publicly unless you want to make trouble 
for yourself, and effectually kill any possibility 
of your doing him any good. 


Two Workers, Two Ways.—A worker 
holding a service in front of a saloon, shak- 
ing his fist toward the saloon and its keeper, 
said, “The time will soon come when such 
hell-holes will all be closed.” The result was 
the saloonist was angered, the gospel wagon 
was nearly overturned by his friends. stones 
were thrown, the meeting broken up. 

At the same corner a little later another 
service was held from our gospel wagon. As 
we drove up, the saloonkeeper came to the 
door in a furious rage. We bowed and smiled 
pleasantly. and said, “It’s a fine day,” he 
nodded assent. “We are going to give you 
a free concert.” “All right, go ahead.” 

During the service we preached Christ 
faithfully, had a personal talk with him about 
his soul and left him as a friend. Deal with 
them faithfully about their need of Christ. 
We have worked among them for years and 
hundreds look on us as their friend and spir- 
itual adviser, and many bartenders and 
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saloonkeepers we have with joy seen leave 

their business to follow Christ. 

Don’t ask questions from an audience, except 
as you go on to answer your own question. 
If you wait for an answer you may get more 
than you bargained for. ; : 

Mule Music—A friend, speaking in the 
open, asked, “What does John 3:16 say?” 
Again he repeated, “What does John 3:16 
say? Listen!” There was a moment of si- 
lence—then a mule in a neighboring field 
began to bellow and so did the crowd. Our 
friend had hard work to get them back to 
listening again. 

Don’t try to answer questions put by per- 
sons in the crowd. Either’pay no attention-to 
the questioners or put them off by saying, 
“That’s a very good question the gentleman 
asks (emphasis on gentleman). 1 shall be 
glad, sir, at the close of the meeting to have 
a private conversation with you, and to answer 
it to the best of my ability. But we cannot 
stop the meeting now to answer it. 


“As I was saying before this gentleman 
asked the question”’—then go on with your 
talk. If the questioner persists, then sing a 
hymn and go down and take him to one side. 
Some one else can go on with the meeting. 


Sometimes if you are sure that the sym- 
pathies of the crowd are with you, and that 
you can answer the questioner, so as to Si- 
lence him, it is well to do so. The following 
illustrates the way in which we dealt with 
some one who tried to interrupt our services. 
The Funny Fellow, the Bigot and the Drunken 
Man. 


The Funny Fellow.—During a service 
where there was a very large crowd, one of 
these funny fellows called out, “Say. mister, 
I want to ask a question, ‘Where did Cain 
get his wife?’” The crowd seized the op- 
portunity for a laugh. We turned the laugh 
on the questioner by saying, “My dear sir, 
some men get into serious trouble by paying 
too much attention to other men’s wives. 
Cain’s wife is dead and buried long ago; let 
her rest in peace. If you’re looking for a 
wife, God’s book declares a good wife is of 
the Lord, and that if you will acknowledge 
him in all your ways. he will direct your 
path. So give your heart to God first; then 
if you get a good wife, be thankful. use her 
right and never let her hear you inquiring 
about another man’s wife.” The “funny fel- 
low” was laughed out of the crowd. 

A Glass of Beer—On another occasion 
while we were speaking a man came from a 
saloon with a pitcher of beer. Advancing to 
ihe speaker he poured out a glass and with 
mock politeness handed it toward us; this 
greatly amused the crowd and there was 
danger of losing control of the meeting. 

We joined in the laugh and then said, “No 
doubt this friend thinks we are giving a very 
dry talk, and that we need some liquid re- 
freshment.” Then turning to the man we 
thanked him for his kind thoughtfulness, but 
declined, saying we never used it. The 
crowd was captured completely, one man 
ran out, knocked the glass from the man’s 
hand, and, catching him by the neck, ran 


him into the saloon and-shut the door. We 


went right on with the service. 

The Bigot—While speaking to a crowd 
composed largely of Romanists, one bigoted 
fellow kept calling out. ‘“‘What about the 
blessed Virgin?” We answered quietly, “She 
was the mother of our Lord, and we have 
too much respect for her to enter into any 
controversy on the subject on the street.” 
The crowd sided with us and hissed the man 
when he attempted to make further remarks. 


The poor fellow under the influence of drink 


and who is continually speaking out is per- 
haps the hardest to deal with; your helper in 
the crowd had generally better attend to him. 
Sometimes he may be quieted and won over 
by a remark, as in the following instance: 


We were speaking from our picture, “The 
Two Ways.” We had called attention to 
the “Narrow Way,” and the “Broad Road,” 
when a drunken Irishman made his way to 
the front, and with a rich brogue said, “Say, 
your riverence, will ye condescend to tell a 
poor Irishman which is the right road, the 
right hand left road, or the left hand right 
road?” 

The crowd roared with laughter. 
swered something as follows: 

“Sure, man, you must be left handed, not 
to know which is right. You see, if you take 
the left hand road (the broad way), you'll 
not be right; if you take the right hand road 
(the narrow way), you'll not be left. Be 
sure you're right, then go ahead. We know 
this right hand road is the right road, so 
will go ahead ‘with the talk.” 

“Shure, his riverence is a wise man,” said 
the Irishman and relapsed into silent con- 
templation of the picture. At the close of 
the meeting he begged our pardon for the 
interruption, offered the use of his barn for 
our wagon and horses, free of charge. We 
had a very earnest talk with him and left 
him in tears. 

Send For the Gas Fitter—One can often 
save a meeting by some quick reply. Spur- 
geon tells of a meeting where an infidel 
nearly succeeded in breaking up a meeting 
by declaring that the man who had invented 
gas had done more for the world than Christ. 
The leader did not know what to do, but a 
bystander jumped up and addressing the man 
said, “Then, sir, I suppose if you were dy- 
ing, you would send for the gas fitter?” This 
saved the service, the speaker going right 
on with the gospel talk. 

Don’t pay attention to an interruption; un- 


We an- 


less it is very serious. go right along. If it is 
serious, have chorus sing. 


Don't mind a bit of chaffing from the crowd. 
Don’t let any personal allusions ruffle your 


temper. 


Keep sweet, 
Else you'll get beat. 
Don’t enter into public discussion, or there’s 


an end to the preaching. 


Don’t allow your workers to stay after a 


meeting has closed to argue; the crowd will 
gather around; any fool can ask questions that 
a wise man cannot answer, and the good in- 
fluence of the meeting will be dissipated. 
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| “How I Fill 


__ Every earnest pastor is anxious to know 
; how successiul ministers fill their churches. 
This question was put to several pastors of 
large churches by The Christian Herald and 
the letters were all printed: They are so 
valuable and illuminating that we give the re- 
plies here. 

Rev. M. A. Matthews, D. D., of Seattle, gives 
_ the following reasons for his “full house.” He 
says, in part: 

“First. This church has been filled for nearly 
eleven years. Most of the time it is crowded, 
and scores and hundreds have been turned 
away. The evening audiences number any- 
where from 2,500 to 3,500. We can only seat 
about 3,000. The rest have to stand or be 
crowded out. The audience has in it from 55 
- to 70 per cent of men. 

“Second. The results accomplished are en- 
tirely due to the operations of the Holy Spirit. 
We pray much, expect much and get much. 

“Third. The pure, simple gospel is preached. 
“Sinai and Calvary are held up to the people. 

The vicarious atonement is emphasized; the 

sacrifice of Christ is presented daily; his deity 

and his mediatorial work are kept before the 
people. The whole gospel, and nothing but 
the gospel. is preached. 

“Fourth. We make the gospel apply to every 
condition. circumstance and point of a man’s 
life. We deal with his social, domestic, com- 
mercial, political and civic life, with the gos- 
pel, and only the gospel. 

“Fifth. Every service is an evangelistic serv- 
ice. We never preach the gospel or finish a 
sermon without making an appeal for im- 
mediate decisions and confessions of Christ. 
At every service we urge men to accept Christ 
and join the church. 

“Sixth. We do not have a sermonette after 
a long musical program of questionable ec- 
clesiastical music. Every member of the choir 
must be a Christian, and spiritual music must 
be used, but that program is kept in its minor 
place. The sermons are not dictated by the 
clock, nor are they closed at the suggestion of 
some man who would like to hurry through 
the service. Time enough is taken to present 
the case of sin, produce conviction in the hear- 
er’s mind and ask for the work of the Holy 
Spirit to produce conversions. 

“Seventh. Every man, woman and child in 
this church is supposed to have something to 
do and is required to do the thing assigned. If 
the churches of the country could be lifted 
from their blight of materialism and could get 
from under the control of godless trustees, in- 
different and lukewarm church officers, and 
could be made to understand that it is their 
business as individual Christians to evangelize 
the world, the pews would be full and the pul- 
pits would be on ne with the love of God and 

undying passion for souls.” 

Sea. ju. Melish, rector, Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Brooklyn. N. Y., says very wise- 
ly, in answer to the same question: — ; 

“Some time ago a student of religious life 
in London asked himself the question which 
you have put to me and then set out to find the 


My Church” 


answer. He went from church to church, 
churches of various creeds and different types, 
some evangelical. some ritualistic, some ration- 
alistic, others engaged in no social activities. 
And this was his finding: that every type had 
its failures and its successes. It was no one 
type as such more than another type. which 
succeeded in interesting men. 

“Men do not go in for evangelical preaching 
more than for ritualistic ceremonies, for social 
service more than rationalistic teaching. In 
every case it was the man in the pulpit who 
drew men. Where men were found there was 
found a real personality in the preacher. In 
every case among all these varied types the 
human factor in the ministry either drew or 
failed to draw men.” 

In this connection it should be stated that 
Dr. Matthews very modestly says nothing of 
himself, of his own personality, but those of 
us who know him realize that he is in many 
ways an unusual man. He is a natural born 
actor, very dramatic, a veritable general and 
surrounded by a magnificent body of men who 
uphold his work and carry out his commands. 

Dr. S. Parkes .Cadman, of the Central Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., con- 
cludes his reply by saying: ; 

“T wish I could say more, but there is little 
left except that in both Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn I have been assisted by a devoted and self- 
sacrificing staff of workers, without whom I 
could not have accomplished any results.” 

Dr. David J. Burrell, of the Marble Col- 
legiate Church, N. Y., says that he preaches 
the way of salvation and has never had to beg 
for a hearing. The old-time religion, he says, 
is good enough for him. He deprecates the 
use of “the hurdy-gurdy and the stereopticon” 
in church work, though he admits they may 
have their place. In concluding his letter he 
said: 

“The longer I live the more profoundly I 
am convinced that nothing ‘draws’ like the 
great Magnet; as the Master said, ‘I, if I be 
lifted up will draw all men unto me.’” 

Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, of Topeka, Kans., 
gives the following nine reasons for filling his 
church. They are helpful because they are 
definite and practical: 

“1, TI have had but one preaching service, at 
eleven o’clock, and have tried to emphasize its 
importance because it was the only one of the 
week. 

“2. The preaching, at least of late years, 
has been expository, with no attempt at learned 
or doctrinal sermons. The thought of the pul- 
pit has been to teach. 

“3. The element of worship has been em- 
phasized. The congregation has been given a 
large part in the service. 

“A The gospel as taught has been applied 
to men’s everyday needs. 

“5 All the service has had an optimistic 
tone. The atmosphere of hope and good cheer 
has been prevalent. ; 

“6. During a large part of the year I have 
used the morning service to teach my Sunday 
School, giving it the right of way. This has 
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accustomed the children to attend church until 
it has become a habit. . 

“7 Several months in the year, at night, I 
have read sermon-stories, which have attracted 
men to church who would not go to any 
preaching service. i ere. 

“8 My people, through their organizations, 
like the Brotherhood, the young people’s socie- 
ties, the women’s societies, etc., have loyally 
helped to keep the church filled at all our serv- 
ices. I have had the splendid co-operation of 
my people, without whom I could have done 
little. 

“9 A gospel of everyday need, a simple 
service of real worship, much attention to 
young life and a love for the multitude with 
Christ as the constant Hope of the world, have 
been some of the factors in my ministry which 
have made it a joy and kept it full of hope and 
life.” 

In summing up the real reasons why some 
churches are full and some are ngt so full it 
should be noticed that first of all stands the 
preacher himself; second, his helpers and sup- 
porters; third, church equipment. We do not 
discount the part wrought by the Holy Spirit 
or the gospel message delivered, but we do 
know that a large commodious auditorium 
with pipe organ and magnificent choir go a 
long ways to fill a church. 

Besides these things a pastor must have 
men and women in the church who believe in 
the enterprise with all their hearts and minds 
and pocketbooks! There must be a hearty co- 
operative activity on the part of the people. 

There is no doubt in the mind of the writer 
that many a pastor in a small church where the 
audiences are not so large and where the 
workers are few and financial support is lim- 
ited is doing a work fully as valuable and quite 
as heroic and successful as that performed by 
the great preacher in the midst of abundant 
resources of men, equipment and money. Let 
none of us become discouraged in our small 
fields. God does not measure success by the 
size of the church or the popularity of his 
messenger, but rather by his faithfulness in 
the place where he is. 


THE MINISTRY OF FLOWERS. 

The Central Christian Church, of Indianap- 
olis, has the happy custom of sending a beau- 
tiful box of flowers to every one who is sick, 
young or old, member of the church, Sunday 
School, or Christian Endeavor Society, and 
also, of course, when any one dies. 

For a church of 1,500 members this costs 
something about $200 a year. It has been their 
practice for a decade and it pays. Love goes 
with the flowers and love is evoked by them. 
The pastor receives scores of letters of appre- 
ciation from the recipients. 


A “BRIGHT SPOT” INVITATION. 

_ Rev. Ralph T. Fulton, Oakes, N. D., believes 
in the efhciency of the invitation card. He 
uses a prettily printed and catchy card, vary- 
ing the wording as much as possible. Here is 
a sample: 

The title is. “A Bright Spot in the Heart of 
Oakes.” Underneath is printed a small section 
of a map of the city showing the situation of 


the church, which is indicated by a red square. 
Below that again are the words, “Your pres- 
ence will make it brighter.” Then: “Find 
your way to the Presbyterian Church, Sunday 
evening, at seven-thirty. The sermon subject 
will be ‘A Golden Opportunity.’ Don’t come 
alone if you can help it. Ralph T. Fulton, 
Pastor. P. S—We sing a good deal. (Morn- 
ing Worship, 10:45.)” The same form may 
be used frequently by changing the subject.— 
Exchange. 


HOW TO HAVE A FULL TEACHERS’ 
MEETING. 

A successful method to get a Sunday School 

board meeting was: solved by having a twenty- 

five-cent supper to which the teachers could 


come direct from business; the business meet- 


ing followed the supper, which was arranged 


by the woman teachers, divided into commit- 


tEES: 


SQUIBS. 
Sunday Night Addresses. 
How do You Become a Christian? 
Was Lincoln a Christian? 
What is it to be a Christian? 
Why Join the Church? 


THE MINISTER’S LAUNDRY. 


It is reported that the wearing of a pair of 
soiled cuffs by a Boston pastor at a funeral led 
to comments which caused his resignation. 
Ministers find the laundry as valuable as the 
library in winning “souls for their hire.” 


THE CHURCH AIR. 
Some like it hot, 
Some like it cold; 
Some like it in the church, 
Seven days old. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


An Episcopal minister in a Missouri town 
appointed himself a committee of one to see 
that the local public library was well stocked 
with works on the Christian religion, and then 
followed. up his effort by issuing circulars rec- 
ommending and describing the literature on 


the various topics connected therewith. We 
pass on the idea. 


CHURCH POSTALS. 


We have seen recently a number of postal - 


cards bearing the pictures of churches. These 
may be half-tone engravings or actual photo- 
graphs. Such postal cards are gladly used by 
the members of the church in writine to their 
friends, and they give a pleasant glimpse of an 
essential feature of their lives. They are also 
very useful in the church’s communications to 


its members and those that are not members 
at present. 


A NEIGHBORHOOD BROTHERHOOD 

Hilltop is a small place in Wisconsin, half 
town, half country. There is the indifference 
to matters of public welfare, common in small 
towns, due Principally to lack of initiative. 
There is a slight jealousy, hardly pronounced 
enough to be called friction, between those 
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_ who are interested in the church and academy 

and those who are not. 

The young minister hit upon the idea of a 

- Neighborhood Brotherhood to bring the di- 
verse elements of the community together. He 
gathered a few of his churchmen and secured 

_ their co-operation. Then a larger meeting was 

called and the organization perfected. 


A special committee took a religious census 
- of the community and prepared a card cata- 
logue for the pastor’s use. The Bible Depart- 

ment maintained a men’s class in Sunday 
School. The Missionary Department circu- 
lated literature and occupied the missionary 
five minutes in the Sunday School. The En- 
tertainment Department made possible the es- 
tablishment of a lyceum course and arranged 
for occasional single lectures. They also pro- 
vided programs for the monthly meetings of 
the Brotherhood. 

z, The feature of these programs has been the 
roll call. Some live question is suggested to 
which the men give answer as the roll is 
called. Thus the question. “What can we do 
to boost Hilltop?” brought out a number of 
helpful suggestions. The question, “What do 
I think of woman suffrage?” developed so 
many interesting differences of opinion that a 
formal debate was arranged for the next meet- 
ing and the public invited. - 

The Athletic Department found a problen 
awaiting it. The boys desired to play basket- 
ball. The only suitable place was the Wood- 
men Hall. But some years ago some of the 
spectators at a game had misbehaved and the 
managers had voted to have no more games. 

~ When the Athletic Department agreed to be- 
come responsible for the hall. objections dis- 
appeared and both boys and girls found whole- 
some recreation all through the winter. 

When the Department of Community Wel- 
fare came together the chairman suggested 
they make “good roads” the object of their 
endeavor. Literature was circulated, speakers 
from the state university were invited, public 
interest aroused, so that when the day of the 
town meeting came a special tax was voted for 
permanent roads. When the state appropria- 
tion became available a nice sum of money was 
expended in permanent roads which are a 
source of pride to the town. 

In such matters as banishing pool rooms or 
arranging a “safe and sane Fourth,” the 
Brotherhood has worked efficiently. The 
crowning touch to Brotherhood life is given by 
the Social Department, which has succeeded 
in making the annual banquet in October the 
great social event of the community when 
inspirations are given which help to secure the 
objects of the Brotherhood, that the kingdom 
of Christ shall be fully established and the 
brotherhood of man shall be an accomplished 
fact—Exchange. 


A CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic: Principles at Work in the Masses. 
Scripture: Matt. 16:6-11; Mark 8:15. 

The leader may describe leaven and its uses; 
also its symbolical meaning as the emblem of 
any active principle, good or bad, at work 
among masses of people. Then let others 
speak briefly of: 
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i The leaven of the Pharisees, a false con- 
ception of purity and piety that misdirected 
Israel’s moral life. 

2. Sadducees, materialism. 

3. Herod, representing the idea that the 
Herodian dynasty was “good enough,” and 
satisfied their longing for a Messiah, thus en- 
abling them to make the best of both worlds. 

Then call for some instances of modern 
leaven, prevailing ideas that mislead men: 

4. The leaven of “I don’t know; nobody 
knows.” 

5. Money-getting, financial success. 

6. This worldism, seen in some forms of so- 
clalism. 

Have one or two make closing talks on the 
cure for the modern leaven—the Bible, the 
gospel, earnest Christian work.—Selected. 


A YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHORUS. 

The Sixth Street Congregational Church, 
Auburn. Me.. is assisted in its Sunday evening 
prayer meetings by a chorus of young people. 
This chorus has been organized and is directed 
by Rev. G. E. Kinney, the pastor of the church. 
It has chosen its own pianist, and often is ac- 
companied by a young violinist. = 

Every Monday evening the members meet in 
the vestry and practice hymns and an anthem 
for the following Sunday evening. Seats have 
been arranged for them near the piano at the 
front of the room. Not only do the congrega- 
tion find pleasure and support in this chorus 
of young people, but the members themselves 
have grown to feel that they are really of help 
to their church. 


A PROHIBITION COMMITTEE. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Seatle 
possesses a prohibition committee, a commit- 
tee which is worth copying in all other church- 
es. Its object is set down under three heads: 
“Persuasive: persuade to join; educative: edu- 
cate to action; legislative: legislate for results.” 

Its officers are a president, a secretary, a 
treasurer and as many vice presidents as may 
be necessary. It has five committees, on op- 
portunities, prison work, work among the sea- 
men, street work and public meetings. The 
last named committee agrees to furnish a 
speaker at an hour’s notice. Applications for 
membership are made by the use of the fol- 
lowing? 

“I hereby make application for membership 
in the prohibition committee of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Seattle, and pledge myself, 
for life, to one or both of the following obliga- 


tions: 
Pledge No. 1. 

“T will not use, as a beverage, or offer to 
others, any alcoholic or malt liquor, wine or 
cider. 

Pledge No. 2. 

“JT will not use. or offer to others, tobacco 

in any form,’—Exchange. 


COMBINING SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
CHURCH. 

We are in frequent receipt of létters from 
pastors as to how to secure the attendance of 
the Sunday School at the morning preaching 
service. The following item, clipped from the 


Christian Endeavor World, shows how one 
pastor is solving the problem: 


“Nearly a hundred per cent increase in at- 
tendance at Sunday School and morning 
church attendance is the result of a plan tried 
in the Central Christian Church, of Kankakee, 
Ill. The boys and girls were in the habit of 
leaving after Sunday School. The grown-up 
people came only to the church service. 

“The Sunday School and the church service 
have been combined. After the Sunday School 
hour, without intermission, the church service 
is held, the pastor delivering a pointed twelve 
minute sermon. The offering is taken and the 
communion service held as usual. 

“As a result, the children who formerly went 
home from Sunday School stay to the preach- 
ing service, while the older people are encour- 
aged to attend the sessions of the Sunday 
School. 


THE MOVING PICTURE MACHINE AT 
WORK IN A CHURCH. 
REV, JOHN FAVILLE, APPLETON, WIS. 

Our Men’s Club installed a moving picture 
machine last September. We use it every Sun- 
day evening. But at first we had also a Friday 
evening service with three reels and an admis- 
sion of five cents. We gave that up, as it did 
not pay for itself, and are now using it only 
for Sunday evenings, with an occasional week 
day service. 

We use two reels on Sunday evening. One, 
a sermon picture reel. I preach upon a certain 
topic and we use the picture to emphasize that 
subject. As a second reel, as we have a large 
number of young people and children, we use 
an educational or scenic film. 

We are still feeling our way somewhat. and 
I think may conclude that only a sermon pic- 
ture is a wise thing for Sunday evening, with 
occasional week day entertainments. This 
week we are putting on for two days Kalem’s 
Biblical masterpiece. “From the Manger to the 
Cross.” 

While there are many difficulties and some 
discouragements in the use of the motion pic- 
ture in churches, on the whole I am decidedly 
in favor of utilizing the motion picture in the 
Sunday evening service. I believe there are 
large possibilities in it for the future. There 
1s great difficulty in getting the right kind of 
Pictures and at the time you want them, but 
these difficulties will be eventually overcome 
when more churches use the motion picture, 


BOOK LIST. 


One or more books will be mentioned here 
each month. Only those of special value to 
ministers will be considered and none but such 
as are requested by the editor will be reviewed. 

Human Progress Through Missions,” by 
James L. Barton, D. D., blue cloth, pp. 96, pub- 
lished by Fleming H. Revell, Chicago, at 50 
cents. Contains 12 chapters and discusses 
those interesting questions of Exploration 
Language and Literature, Modern Education, 
the New Commerce, New Social Order ete., 
all in relation to missionary effort. A very in- 


teresting book full or mea fo onary Sch= 
bat 
Sst 
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“Missions Made Fascinating for Wide- 
Awake Girls,” by Susan T. Durfee, blue cover, 
stamped in white, pp. 55, illustrated, published 
by The Religious Publishing Co., Chicago. 

This little book is calculated to outline a 
living, vital plan for use during the “teen” 
period. There are seven chapters, the last one 
containing four hymns, words and music. The 
book is a story of how a group of girls were 
interested in missions, written in the form of a 
guide for practical use in many churches. 
Every pastor’s wife should have a copy of 
this little book. ———————— 

DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 

Grand Rapids Presbytery is making an effort 
to find out why the ten members of Presbytery 
who are not now preaching have not found pul- 
pits. Comment was aroused at a recent meet- 
ing when an insurance agent in a western city 
asked to be dismissed to another presbytery. Low 
salaries paid ministers were blamed for the’ de- 
sertion of pulpits—Great Lakes Presbyterian. 

(The Pastors’ Exchange, Cleveland, O., has 
information of eighteen Presbyterian churches in 
Michigan without pastors. The man who is sup- 
posed to look after filling vacant churches or 
recommending men for them is a very busy pas- 
tor. He doesn’t know about half the churches, 
and he has no time to investigate the merits of 
the men. The Pastors’ Exchange has over 150 
Presbyterian pastors to choose from. A num- 
ber of them are men in successful pastorates, 
but for various reasons prefer to move.—Ed.) 


| ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 
It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 


INCREASE 


ever seen. Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas and suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
542 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


PRINTING 


for CHURCHES 


San money for yourself and your church by using our 


.Printed Supplies for churches. We have cards for 

‘almost every occasion in church and Sunday School 
work, church calendars, weekly offering envelope system, 
the duplex envelopes, pastor’s holiday souvenirs, motto 
cards, topic cards, birthday cards; class. pins, novelty 
invitation folders, and lots more that you will be glad to 
know about. Write for our new catalog today. 


TheWOOLVERTON PRINTING 
& PUBLISHING CO., osacs, towa 
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- prevent such collisions. 


“vice proved too clumsy in_ practice, 


ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


Illustrations of Influence 


G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


Our Intertwining Interests and In- 
fluences. (770) 
“For none of us liveth to himself, and no 

man dieth to himself.” Rom. 14:7, 

At a meeting in New York, early in December, 
1910, of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Mr. George Westinghouse, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, gave an account of how he came 
to invent the airbrake in an address of absorbing 
interest. In 1866 he was on a train between 
Schenectady and Troy which was delayed two 
hours by a collision of two freight trains, and 
this accident set him to thinking of the need 
of some means of stopping trains that would 
) He thus turned a vexa- 
tious delay that many people doubtless spent in 
idleness and worry into an occasion of thought- 
ful seeking for a means of preventing such acci- 
dents, and this led him on to a splendid for- 
tune, He soon acquired the idea of a simulta- 
neous application of the brakes to all the wheels 
of the train and thought of a chain running 
under the cars and tightening the brakes by be- 
ing wound up on a drum on the engine. This de- 
and he 
thought of a steam cylinder under each car, oper- 
ated from the engine, but difficulty was found 
in transmitting the steam. Then a curious turn 
of affairs happened. “Shortly after I had reached 
this conclusion (as to the impracticability of 
steam) I was induced by a couple of young 
women who came into my father’s works to 
subscribe for a monthly paper, and in a very early 
number, probably the first one I received, there 
was an account of the tunneling of Mount Cents 
by machinery driven by compressed air conveyed 
through 3,000 feet of pipes, the then depth of 
the tunnel. This account of the use of com- 
pressed air instantly indicated that brake appara- 
tus of the kind contemplated for operation by 
steam could be operated by means of compressed 
air upon any length of train, and I thereupon 
began actively to develop drawings of apparatus 
suitable for the purpose, and in 1867 promptly 
filed a caveat in the United States Patent Office 


to protect the invention.” 


Young women acting as agents for a magazine 
were the unconscious links in the chain of this 
great achievement. Little did they know what 
they were doing the day they got that young man 
to subscribe for their paper; they thus helped 
to perfect the invention that has contributed im- 
mensely to railway development and has saved 
thousands of lives. ; 

We are all working largely in the dark, un- 
consciously effecting results that are hidden from 
us and are thus blessing or blighting many lives 
and future generations. We live ina world that 
is all closely interlinked together so that every 


act is a thread running through the whole web. 


This vastly widens our responsibility and is an 
incentive to faithful service in every field. 


Look to the Clock. mri 1) 
A little clock in a jeweler’s window in a cer- 
tain western town stopped one day for half an 
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hour at fifteen minutes of nine. School children, 
noticing the time stopped to play; people hurry- 
rying to the train, looking at the clock, began to 
walk leisurely; professional men, rushing to 
meet appointments, saw the time and walked 
slower; business men, after a look at the clock, 
stopped to chat a minute with one another; work- 
men and women noted the time and lingered a 
little longer in the sunshine, and all were half 
an hour late because one small clock had stopped. 
Never had these people known how much they 
had depended upon that clock, till it had led 
them astray. Many are thus unconsciously de- 
pending upon the influence of Christians; you 
may think you have no influence, but you cannot 
go wrong in one little act without leading others 
astray. 

Every Christian citizen should so live in his 
personal habits, and in his attitude as a citizen 
that those who keep watch of him shall make no 
blunder as to the time of day in character and 
citizenship. 


Unconscious Influence. (772) 

Mark Guy Pearce says that many years ago he 
sat with Spurgeon on the platform at Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle, and in an interval during the meet- 
ing he whispered to Mr. Spurgeon: “When I 
was a young fellow in London, I used to sit 
right over there, and hear you preach, and you 
will never know how much good you did me.” 
“T cannot forget,’ says Mr. Pearse, “the bright 
light which came into his face as he turned to 
me, and said: ‘You did?” “Yes,” replied Pearse, 
“and I am glad to have the chance of telling you 
of it. You used to wind me up like an eight-day 
clock; I was bound to go right for a week after 
hearing you.” He put out his hand and took that 
of Mr. Pearse, and the tears brimmed to his eyes 
as he said: “God bless you! I never knew that.” 

The Beautiful Life. (773) 

One day, as Dr. Leighton Parks was in his 
study, a young Japanese called upon him. The 
young man entered very abruptly and said, “Sir, 
can you tell me how to find the beautiful life?” 

Dr. Parks answered, “Do you wish to talk 
about religion?” 

“No, sir; I merely want to find out about the 
beautiful life.” 

“Have you ever read the Bible?” 

“Ves sir, I have read some, but I don’t like 
the Bible.” 

“Have you ever been to church?” 

“Yes, I have been twice, but I don’t like the 
church. I do not want your religion. But there 
is something I want. I cannot tell what it is; I 
call it the beautiful life, and they told me perhaps 
you could te!l me about it.” 

“Where did you ever hear about it?” 

“T never heard about it, but I saw a man in a 
boarding house in San Francisco, soon after I 
landed—a poor man, not an educated man like 
myself, who have studied in a university in 
Japan, and now am studying in one of your great 
universities; a poor man he was, a carpenter, but 


he had what all my life I have wanted. I have 
thought it might be in the world, but I have 
never seen it in my own country. I call it the 
beautiful life. How can I find it? This old man 
went about helping everybody; he was always 
happy; he never thought about himself.” 

Dr. Parks read him the thirteenth chapter of 
the first Book of Corinthians, and asked: 

“Ts that it?” 

The Japanese said, “Yes, perhaps. It sounds 
like it; but how can I get it?” 

Then Dr. Parks took that wonderful story of 
the perfectly beautiful life, and tried to tell him 
very simply, and said: 

“Now, you have just to follow that life.” 

And then, as he was obliged to go, he gave 
him a copy of the New Testament. 

Dr. Parks heard nothing from the young man 
for a year or two, and then received a letter, 
saying: 

“T am called back to my own country to an im- 
portant position. Before I go I must see you. 
May I call a certain hour?” 

The next day, however, just at noon, he burst 
in as he had done before, very abruptly, saying: 

“My train leaves at 2 o'clock. I must take that 
train to catch the steamer at San Francisco to 
go back to my country. I have something to 
tell you.” 

But he did not need to tell one word. It was 
written on that radiant fact. 

“Sir, I have found the beautiful life. I have 
found Jesus,” he exclaimed; and then, unable to 
linger, he went back to his own country to tell 
the people of the Life once lived here on eartth, 
and lived here again in the lives of God’s children 
today. 


Carrying Perfume. (774) 

“Thy prayers and thine alms have gone up!” 
This is the sacrifice of a sweet savor, well pleas- 
ing to God and a benediction “to all who are in 
the house.” 

“Not long ago, on an excursion in the woods, I 
picked up a branch of sweetbrier and hid it in 
my dress. I soon forgot what I had done, but all 
day I smelled a spicy fragrance. Every wood- 
land path had the same sweet odor. Even the 
rock cliffs and caves breathed perfume. I was 
surprised to notice that, as I met different people 
with all kinds of wild flowers and ferns, all 
woodland treasures had the same kind of fra- 
grance. On the boat as we sailed homeward, I 
thought, “Some one is taking home a quantity of 
sweetbrier, for the air is full of it.” 

“Late at night, when I took off my dress, I 
was surprised to find the sweetbrier tucked in my 
bosom. All day long I had carried near my 
heart the sweet perfume, that I had supposed 
came from others. ‘How would it be,’ I said to 
myself,as I closed my tired eyes, ‘if I could carry 
such a sweet spirit in my breast that everyone I 
met would seem lovely!’ It made me think of the 
legend of the potter who found a lump of clay 
that was fragrant as a rose. Even after the vase 
had gone through fire, it held its delicate per- 
fume. 

“What makes you so sweet when other things 
of clay have no odor?’ cried the potter. 

I lay at the foot of a fragrant rose and her 
Epos became mine,” answered the vesel of 
clay 


There is a legend that the room in which Mary 
spilled her precious ointment never lost its fra-_ 
grance, and we are reminded of the oft-spoken 
lines: f 
There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brava 

There are souls that are pure and true; 

Then give to the world the best you have, 

And the best will come back to you. 

“Thy prayers and thine alms are gone up for 
a memorial!” 


By the Way. (775) 
There is an old legend of a saint who lived 
such a godly life that the angels came down from 
heaven to see the man and learn his secret. After 
studying him for some time they besought the 
Lord to give him power to work miracles, the 
saint to choose the work he might do. He re- 
fused power to heal the sick, leaving that to 
God; the leading of wanderers he left to angels; 
but as he must accept a gift from God he chose 
to do good without knowing it. So it followed 
that wherever he walked, his shadow falling be- 
hind him, or on either side, unseen by him, 
brought life and health to all it touched. What 
we are decides what we do; to be good is to do 
good. Once, when the Master was hurrying to 
the home of Jairus to raise his daughter from 
the dead, a poor, friendless woman touched the 
tassel of his garment, and straightway she was 
healed. He planned to save the ruler’s daughter ; 
he healed the woman by the way, withont plan- 
ning. Much of our best work and _ worst 
work is done by the way. What we 
purpose to do expresses our wills; what we do 
by the way expresses our characters. We can do 
good by deliberately setting ourselves to do 
good; but the work by the way is the real test of 
character. 


Thistles and Fences. (776) 
A man was once walking with a farmer through 
a beautiful field, when he happened to see a tall 
thistle on the other side of the fence. In a sec- 
one over the fence he jumped, and cut it off close 
to the ground. “Is that your field?” asked his 
companied. “Oh, no!” said the farmer, “bad 
weeds do not care much for fences, and if I 
should leave that thistle to blossom in my neigh- 
bor’s field, I should soon have plenty in my 
own.” In some of our western states the law) 
requires the farmers and roadmasters to destroy 
all weeds on their farms and in the highways. 
Bad men are like thistles. They pay no regard 
to fences. They are a menace to the peace and 
prosperity of all classes.. And the only way for 
the good and virtuous in a community to secure 
their own peace and happiness is to convert the 
sinners or to shut them up in penitentiaries.— 
Herald and Presbyter. 


Influence. é (778) 

“Walk in wisdom toward them that are with: 
out.” Col. 4:5. | 
“A little leaven Jeaveneth the whole lump.” 
Gal. 5:9. | 
“Dearly beloved, I beseech you as strangers 
and pilgrims, abstain from fleshly lusts, which 
war against the soul; having your conversation 
honest among the Gentiles; that, whereas they 
speak against you as evildoers, they may by your 
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good works, which they shall behold, glorify God 
‘in the day of visitation.” 
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_. “Ye were ensample to all that believe in Mace- 
‘donia and Achaia. 


For from you sounded out 
the word of the Lord, not only in Macedonia and 
Achaia, but also in every place your faith to 


God-ward is spread aboard; so that we need 


not speak any thing.” 1 Thess. 1:7, 8. 

“That ye may be blameless and harmless, the 
sons of God, without rebuke, in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse nation, among whom ye 
shine as lights in the world.” Phil. 2:15. 

“He that believeth on me, as the Scripture 
hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water.” John 7:38. . 

“Ye are the salt of the earth.” Matt. 5:13. 

“Take heed therefore that the light which is in 
thee be not darkness.” Luke 11:35. 

_ “Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, which 
is hypocrisy.” Luke 12:1. 
“And then shall be, like people, like priest.” 


/ Hos. 4:9. 


“O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you, 
that ye should not obey the truth 2” Gal. 3:1, 


4 The Influence of Doing our Best. (779) 
Once upon a time, in an ancient church, there 


_ was a great organ on which the people had not 


_us think of the master’s playing.’ 
— instrument 


_ monies, 


yet learned to play. One after another tried the 
instrument, drew out its stops and wakened some 
of its harmonies; but none of them dreamed of 
the wonderful music which lay hidden there. 
Then one day came the master, sat like other 
men before the organ, and began to play; and 
the people below hushed themselves and whis- 
pered: ‘Is this the organ which we have owned 
so long—this which first sighs and weeps, and 
then thrills with passion and joy?’ From that 
day the hope of their worship was to reproduce 
the music which was then revealed, and when the 
best of them did his best, they said: ‘This makes 
Just such an 
is human life, with its complex 
mechanism, its possible discords, its hidden har- 
and many a philosopher and teacher 
has drawn from within it some of the music 
which was there. Then one day comes the Mas- 
ter. He knows, as the Gospel says, what is in 
man, and bending over human life, reveals the 
music of it; and from that day forth the hope 
of the world has been to reproduce the harmony; 
and when the best of men do their best, we say: 
‘This makes us think of the Master’s playing.’ ” 
—Professor Peabody. 


The Crusader’s Flowers. (780) 

In Derbyshire, England, there are to be seen 
growing here and there certain flowers unlike any 
in Western Europe. These strange sweet eastern 
flowers have a story of their own, dating back 
many centuries. Long, long ago, in the far-away 
days of the Crusaders, a knight from Derbyshire 
went to the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre. On 
his return, after many brave deeds, this Cru- 
sader brought home with him some seeds of 


Oriental flowers, and sowed them on his estate. 
’ They sprang up and flourished, and have flour- 
ished there, on alien soil and under western suns, 


ever since. The Crusader’s bones are dust; his 


| family is extinct; his estates have passed to 


those who search old records. 


| 


other holders; his deeds are forgotten, save by 
But the flowers 
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he planted still bloom over the countryside and 
keep his memory in the minds of all who see the 
rare blossoms. 

The Crusader’s flowers are actual realities, but 
they are also symbols of all beautiful and noble 
influence. The little things that are done in the 
course of a good and holy life take root and live 
and endure. They may endure when its greater 
deeds are forgotten. We cannot tell what part 
of our lives is going to amount to the most in 
the end. It may be some part that looks unim- 
portant now. But wherever we plant seeds of 
good we may be sure that something will live 
and grow and remain after we ourselves have 
gone. Little service done to other, little influence 
used as wisely as we know how, little gifts given 
out of our sacrifices—these, like the seeds 
brought by the Crusader of old from his pilgrim- 
age, will make the world sweet with blossom and 
leaf year after year, through centuries, perhaps, 
to come. 


Remember Your Influence. (781) 
I was told recently of a man who could not 
see his way clear to come to the Lord’s Table. 
He was a most faithful attendant at all the serv- 
ices and a most admirable member of the com- 
munity. 
“Why not come forward this time?” his pastor 
said to him. 
“Oh,” he replied, “I guess it is not essential.” 


“Maybe not, but suppose your influence is 
keeping others away.” 

“T do not know of any such,” he replied. 

“But I do,” the pastor interjected. “I spoke to 


your head clerk the other day and he quoted 
ou.” 

: Let us remember then our influence. A good 
deal of our writing is done with invisible ink— 
we cannot read it at the time. The flower does 
not know what becomes of its breath; it sails 
away on the air. We cannot tell what becomes 
of our breath; it goes off likewise on its mighty 
mission. 


The Perfume.of the Christian. (782) 
In one of his books Maeterlinck has a chapter 
on perfumes. He calls perfume the soul of the 
flower. And it is mysterious because the soul 
of everything is mysterious. Why flowers are 
fragrant has never been answered. Some say to 
attract insects, but then some of the sweetest 
herbs attract no insects. The little busy bee pre- 
fers the almost odorless maple to an American 
Beauty. So far as we yet know perfume in the 
floral kingdom fulfills no useful function. We 
are confessedly in the realm of the unexplored. 
We know not what it is, nor why it is. | 
And yet it must surely hide some gracious se- 
cret. We cannot think of it as purposeless. 
What wondrous revelations would be ours if we 
had the nose of the dog or the butterfly ! Some 
scientists are insisting that our sense of smell is 
only an awakening faculty, that it is as yet im 
the early stages of development. They claim 
that the human period is the only epoch of frag- 
rant plants. That is to say it 1s in process of 
evolution, coming into the world and running 
parallel with man, and being intended solely for 
his gratification and delight. oe 
But it is not of plant life I was thinking par- 
ticularly. Human beings, too, have an aroma. 


There went virtue out of Jesus, and from us all 
a subtle effusion for good or evil is ever 
emanating —M. J. McLeod. 


Settling Beacons. (783) 

In the far Easta ship hailing froma German 
port lately drove ashore on the sands of Java. 
When the master of the ship was called to an 
account for the disaster, he gave as an excuse 
that the beacon on shore had settled several 
feet in the sand, so that it did not register the 
height from the sea which was ascribed to it 
in the hydrographic books. Mistaking the ele- 
vation of the light, the skipper substituted its 
indications for those of another light, and went 


Christians are set as beacons in the world. Some 
of them are comparable to tall and graceful 
lighthouses equipped with the finest 
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| 
| 
| 
i 


lanterns, | 


while others: may be but lower lights along the © 


shore. 
and to maintain their position as long as_ their 
lives are spared. Too many church members, 
however, do not look well to the foundations 
of their faith, or allow themselves to be affected 
by seductive worldly influences, so that, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, they begin to settle 
deeper into sin. Their light burns dim, if it 
does not go out altogether, or is shed forth 
upon the world from a lower moral plane, and 
so misleads into ruirfi those who have been ac- 
customed to look to the example of the church 
members in question for spiritual guidance. 


ashore. The beacon, not the skipper, was at 
fault. 
9 
Preacher’s 
With All Your Heart. (784) 
Do you know what that means? Let me 


tell you. A soldier who had been long in 
Southern prisons, called at my home after the 
war. I had met him first while we were 
prisoners in Charleston jail. Afterward we 
were together in the jail at Columbia. He 
had gone to Belle Island. Three years passed; 
and now, as we met once more, I asked him 
of his later prison experiences. “I don’t re- 
member much about it, Chaplain,” he said, 
“only that I wanted bread. I know it was 
twenty-three months after my capture before 
I was released. But after I left Columbia 
it is all confused in my mind. I know I was 
at Belle Island awhile, and a long time at 
Andersonville. 

“How hungry I was at Andersonville! For 
a while I used to want to hear from home. 
Then I grew so hungry that I didn’t think of 
home. For awhile I wanted to escape. But 
by and by I was too hungry to care for that. 
I only wanted bread, bread, bread. Oh, how 
hangry I was, and how I longed for bread!” 

That, my friends, was longing for bread 
“with all the heart’—one supreme, overmas- 
tering desire. Home and friends, and liberty 
and life, lost sight of, unthought of, in the 
ceaseless craving for needful food! Blessed 
are they who do thus hunger after the Bread 
of Life in Jesus Christ, “for they shall be 
filled” (Matt. 5:6) —Trumbull. 


Pledged for Life. (785) 
When Lincoln reprieved William Scott, con- 
demned to be shot for sleeping at his post, 
he said to him: “I am going to trust you, 
and send you back to your regiment. My 
bill for this is a very large one. I have 
left my work, and have come up here from 
Washington on your account. There is only 
one man in the world who can pay the bill, 
and his name is William Scott. If from this 
day William Scott does his duty so that if I 
were there when he comes to die, he could 
look me in the face as he does now, and say, 
‘I have kept my promise, and have done my 
duty as a soldier,” then the debt will be paid. 
a you make that promise, and try to keep 
it? 


Scrap Book 


The promise was made and kept. The 
soldier lived a life of courageous helpfulness, 
and died while rescuing wounded men. Ev- 
ery pardoned sinner is pledged to the Master 
for life—Christian Endeavor World. 


Different Views. (786) 


When the National Association of Manufac- 
turers met here, John Kirby, of Dayton, presi- 
dent of the organization, had a good deal to 
say about the inherent deviltry of all union 
men. He even attacked the Civic Federation, 
because the leaders in that body have made an 
earnest effort to get the men of labor and the 
men of capital to sit down together in amity 
and try to understand each other. Among Mr. 
Kirby’s other very remarkable statements, he 
is quoted as asserting that the Civic Federa- 
tion “is working in this matter against the 
cause of Jesus Christ.” 


Samuel Gompers, the labor leader, grinned 
when he struck this steaming bit in Mr. 
Kirby’s peroration. Mr. Gompers, by the way, 
is also quite a hand at raving, when things 
don’t go to suit him. “Mr. Kirby is a sincere 
man and a righteous man,” said Mr. Gompers, 
“but he has been betrayed into wrath. And, 
somehow, the better a man is the worse he 


But all are expected to shine for God, © 


looks when he is stamping and cussing. You | 


pone the story about the deacon and the 
calf? 


“The deacon had on his Sunday clothes and 


his white collar and his high hat and had just 
put a polish on his boots,” said Mr. Gompers. 
“The family horse was tied in front of. the 
house, and the good wife was just settling her 
bonnet, preparatory to the ride to church, 
when the deacon remembered that he had for- 
gotten to feed the calf. So he took a bucket 
of milk and climbed into the calf’s pen, high 
hat and all. The calf took about two long and 
comforting suppurations, and then, calf fash- 


ion, he butted violently into the tin pail the ~ 


deacon held. The milk ascended in a fountain 
and came down ina cataract. The deacon was 
so drenched with the white fluid that he looked 
like a film of ‘The Bridal Veil.” He wiped the 
milk out of his eyes. Then he shook his fist 
at the calf. 
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“‘T am a servant of the Lord,’ said he, ‘and 


I hope to live a Christian and die in the faith. 


But if I wasn’t a church member, I’d jam your 
head through the bottom of that bucket and 
leave it there.’”’—Herbert Corey. 


Practical Work of Boy Scouts. (787) 
Score one more for the boy scouts. When 


Harry Atwood, the aviator, miade his sensational 


flight to New York across country from New 


London, 135 miles away, he had to come down 
in Astoria, Long Island, for more gasoline. 
“What's the matter, mister,” said one kid. 
Mr. Atwood told him. “I have to leave my ma- 
chine here, while! go for gasoline. And I know that 
in yonder crowd every other man and every 


~ woman will try to pry loose part of my machine 


as a souvenir. If I go away and leave it un- 
guarded it will not be in fit shape to use when I 
come back. If I don’t go, I may not be able to 


get the gasoline I want.” 


~ Scouts. 


“Leave it to us, mister,” said the kid. “We're 
Boy Scouts.” 

“They didn’t have any badges or uniforms or 
anything else. But I knew the kid was telling 
the truth. When I got back I found that a wild 
mob of 2,000 people had been held in check by 
those kids until the police arrived. No one had 
so much as placed a hand on the flier. I don’t 
know how they managed to do it—but they did. 

“Myself,” said Mr. Atwood, “I’m strong for the 
Kids who can turn a trick like that can 
get my vote any time.”—Herbert Corey, in 
Times-Star. 

Forsaking a Heathen God. (788) 

Elijah on Mt. Carmel was not braver than 
Kapiolani, the Hawaiian princess, who defied 
the goddess Pele and delivered her people 
from the thraldom of their age-long fear. 

The princess received the gospel as a little 
child, put away her many husbands, destroyed 
the idols she had served, and, although her- 
self looked upon as divine by her ignorant 
subjects, went to the lowest hovels and min- 
istered to the sick and dying. 

Idolatry had been officially overthrown, but 
the people still lived in terror of the ancient 
gods. Kapiolani resolved to face the most 
terrible of all, Pele, a goddess whose habita- 
tion was supposed to be in the depths of a 
burning crater, Kilauea, which has shaken 
even English visitors with the hideous terrors 
of its fathomless, sulphurous depths. 

The people, weeping, tried to dissuade her, 
but the princess said: “There is but one God. 
He will keep me from harm.” Alone she 
faced the mountain ascent, eating the sacred 
berries supposed to be death to the eater. In- 
to the sea of fire she hurled stones—at Pele. 
“Jehovah is my God. I fear not Pele,” she 
cried. ; ; 

Then she returned unhurt, triumphing over 
Pele, not for herself, but for her people, for 
whose salvation she was willing to die— 


Rey. R. P. Anderson. 


The Fire From the Empty Tomb. (789) 
Dr. J. R. Miller says: “I have heard of the 


lighting of the torches in the holy sepulchre 


at Easter time. The building is very dark 
in the early morning. The patriarch comes. 
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Through the darkness he passes within a cur- 
tain, and is in the place where they say the 
body of Jesus lay. Not a word, not a sound, 
breaks the silence in the great building. At 
last there is a movement—the patriarch comes 
out bearing a burning torch. Instantly a dark 
torch touches this lighted one and blazes out, 
and then another, and another, and soon a 
thousand torches are blazing, all lighted from 
the one torch that came out from the empty 
tomb of Christ. Out into the streets of the 
city they are borne and along the highways 
everywhere other torches are lighted from 
these, until the whole land glows with fire 
that came from Christ’s grave. What an il- 
lustration this is of the spreading forth of the 
fire of Pentecost! From the cross of Christ 
and from his emptied grave comes the fire of 
the Holy Ghost. Your life and mine are like 
candles unlighted, or at the best, burning very 
dimly. But if we hold them up to this one 
flame that blazes before us, they will be 
lighted, too; we shall become burning lights. 
Then as we go out into the world, other 
lives will touch ours, and they will burn, too, 
and light others also, until thousands of burn- 
ing hearts shall glow in earth’s darkness.” 


That is the missionary message, too. “Shall 
we who souls are lighted,” etc. 
Conglomerate America. (790) 


The report of the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration for the last year, ending June 30, con- 
tains some figures that call for reflection. The 
United States received from foreign countries, 
1,041,570 persons, about one-third of the entire 
population of this nation when its independence 
was first established. Russia and Austria sent 
356,836, of whom 128,348 are Poles and 84,200 
Jews. Italy contributed 223,458, and from 
other countries around the Mediterranean Sea 
extending from Spain to Turkey came 108,349. 
Thus about two-thirds of this great army are 
of the Latin, Magyar, Slovak and other races, 
with no admixture of Anglo-Saxon blood. No 
other nation ever attempted to sustain itself as 
a republic with so hetrogeneous a population. 
The English tongue prevails. The customs 
and the principles of liberty dear to the peo- 
ples of Northern Europe have thus far re- 
mained in the ascendency. The large ma- 
jority of the newcomers are affiliated with 
some branch of the Christian church, most of 
them probably with the Greek or Roman 
Catholic, or are of the Jewish faith. But those 
who hold that the future of this nation de- 
pends on the maintenance in it of Christian 
principles have before them a task which ought 
never to be overlooked or minimized in zeal 
to Christianize the world in this generation. 


World-Wide Missions. (791) 

Think of the magnitude of the foreign mis- 
sions enterprise. There are now 19,280 mis- 
sionaries, 98,388 native workers, 1,925,205 adult 
communicants, 5,291,871 adherents, 81 colleges 
and universities, 489 normal and theological 
colleges, 111 medical colleges, 92 nurses’ train- 
ing schools, 1,594 boarding and high schools, 
284 industrial training schools, 113 kinder- 
gartens, 28,901 elementary and village schools, 


1,574 hospitals and dispensaries, which have 
treated in a single year 4,231,635 patients, 265 
orphanages, 88 leper asylums, 21 homes for 
untainted children of lepers, 25 institutions for 
the blind and for deaf mutes, 21 rescue homes 
for fallen women, 103 opium reftiges, 15 homes 
for widows, 28 industrial homes, and the an- 
nual expenditure is $24,613,000, while $2,726,000 
more are contributed by the natives them- 
selves. Foreign missions has become a vast 
undertaking. . It affects the character and 
destiny of two-thirds of the human race. Such 
a movement demands clearness of vision, 
soundness of judgment and statesmanship of 
the highest order. 


The Drink Problem. (792) 
In times past when an ancient nation went 
down there was always an oncoming people to 
develop a still higher type of civilization. But 
if our present civilization perish there are 
only inferior races to succeed. Why not free 
ourselves from destructive agencies? 
Professor Bunge, M. D., Ph. D., professor 
of physiology at the University of Basle, 
Switzerland, in an article on alcoholic poison- 
ing and degeneration which was published in 
the “Quarterly Journal of Inebriety” last spring, 
sums up the results of his statistical researches 
as follows: “The daughter of a drinker is 
rarely, if ever, able to nurse her children.” 
He had previously shown that other milk could 
not be substituted without injuring the off- 
spring and added that as a rule where the 
father has been a drinker the daughter loses 
the power to nurse her children and the 
capability is irrevocably lost to all future gen- 
erations; also that it is accompanied by other 
symptoms of degeneration, in particular by 
want of power to resist the inroads of disease 
of all kinds, nervous disorders, tuberculosis, 
decay of teeth; that the children are insuffi- 
ciently nourished and so from generation to 
generation the work of deterioration goes on, 
leading, at length, after endless suffering, to 
the ultimate decay of the race. Professor 
Bunge does not assert that the alcoholic pois- 
oning of the individual is the only cause of 
suffering and infirmity, but he does assert that 
it is one of the causes, that it is a chief cause 
and above all that “alcoholic poisoning is the 


one cause which can be immediately removed.’ 
—Chautauquan. 


Physiological Effect of Coffee. (793) 
TE Wile Barton, Editor: 
The evil effects of coffee on all persons of 
whatever age may be briefly summed up as 
follows: 


First, the tannic acid in coffee interferes 
with digestion. 


Second, the caffeine of coffee is a nerve 
poison. 

Third, the effects produced are similar to 
those of alcohol. When long used, the result 
is damage to the poison-destroying glands, 
particularly the thyroid gland, liver and the 
kidneys, and as a result of this hardening of 
the arteries a premature old age. All medical 
authorities are universally agreed that caf- 
feine 1s a poison and coffee is more or less 
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injurious. All medical authorities forbid the 


use of either to persons whose arteries are — 


hardened or who have high blood pressure. 


This condition is always present in elderly 


people. 


Coffee is particularly bad for young chil-— 


dren because the thyroid gland and other 
poison-destroying glands are not yet well de- 
veloped and consequently the effects of coffee 
are worse than in adults. Any intelligent 
parent would not permit a child to use coffee. 
The ordinary cup of coffee contains four grains 
of caffeine, which is a medicinal dose. A glass 
of coca cola contains as much caffeine as does 
a cup of strong coffee. The same is prac- 
tically true of other cola preparations which 
are sold at soda fountains. 

Very sincerely yours, 

J. Ee KRELVL OGG Maes 
Battle Creek, Mich., Sanitarium. 


A Great Teacher Who Had a Greater 
Pupil. (794) 
What a great blessing it is to have a great 
teacher, and how grateful we are for the privi- 
lege of sitting at the feet of those who have 
left their impress for good upon our lives! 
What a joy it must be to have a great pupil, 
and to know that your schoolroom has been 
your opportunity for shaping a great life! One 
of our best known men in the South, Governor 
Northen, was overjoyed recently when a fine 
looking man in the uniform of an officer of the 
United States Navy came to his office in At- 
lanta, told who he was, said he had been away 
thirty-seven years, but that in that time he 
had tried to live a life of which his instructor 
would not be ashamed, and that all he had 
done was due to the life and teaching of Gov- 
ernor Northen in the class room. Tears of 
gratitude came again to the teacher’s eyes as 
he related the incident in a private home, and 
as he told of the joy it had given him, and of 
how he almost shouted when telling his wife 
of it upon his return from the office. 
Thackeray tells of one who kept his pockets 
full of acorns, and whenever he saw a piace 
on his estate which seemed to offer good 
promise of an oak tree, he would plant one of 
the acorns. “An acorn costs nothing, but it 
may sprout into a prodigious bit of timber.” 
So he exhorts his readers to do with kind 
words as they pass along their way, and never 


to lose a chance of saying a good word or of | 


doing a kindly deed. These cost us little or 


nothing, and they grow ofttimes into great 


trees of strength and blessing. 


Teachers seem | 


to have especially good opportunities for plant-— 


ing acorns in minds and hearts—W. W. Ham- 
ilton, D. D., in “Service.” 


Prayers and Corners. (795) 

There was once in Boston an old codfish 
dealer, a very earnest and sincere man, who 
lived prayerfully every day. One of the great 
joys of his life was the family worship hour. 
One year two other merchants persuaded him 
to go into a deal with them by which they 
could control all the codfish in the market, and 
greatly increase the price. The plan was suc- 
ceeding well when this good man learned that 


on yee 
_ many poor persons in Boston were suffering 
because of the great advance in the price of 
-codfish. It troubled him so that he broke 
down in trying to pray at the family altar, and 
he went straight to the men that led him into 
“it, and told them he could not go on with it. 
Said the old man, “I can’t afford to do any- 
thing that interferes with my family prayers. 
And this morning when I got down on my 
knees and tried to pray, there was a great 
“mountain of codfish before me high enough to 
shut out the throne of God, and I couldn’t 
pray. I tried my best to get around it or get 
over it, but every time I started to pray, that 
_codfish loomed up between me and my God. 
‘I wouldn’t have my family prayers spoiled for 
all the codfish in the Atlantic ocean, and I 
shall have nothing more to do with it, or 
with any money made out of it.” 

That man took the right way to save his 
soul. If one can not do his business in such 
a way that his conscience is void of offense 
toward God and man, then let him stop his 
business.—Beulah Christian. 


A Tremendous Problem. (796) 


In a recent number of Missionary Gleanings 
this very significant paragraph appeared, signed 
‘by Miss Isabella Bishop, F. R. G. S.: 

“It is estimated that within this century the 
population of the heathen world has increased 
by 200,000,000, and, during the same period, only 
4,000,000 converts have been baptized! Thirty- 
five millions pass annually into Christless graves. 
In India, 1,300 die every hour; in China, 1,400, or 
in a day of 24 hours, 33,000 actually pass into 
eternity. Were a missionary to leave this city 
for China, before he could land upon its shores 
1,500,000 of the heathen of that vast empire 
would have perished.” 


Certainly this message of need comes with fresh 
emphasis when presented in this manner, and 
should send disciples to their knees for fresh 
‘intercession in behalf of these great heathen lands. 
But, at the same time, let us not for a moment 
forget that we are facing the same problems at 
home. 

Take as an example a great American city such 
as New York. Statistics show that, every year, 
an average of 45,500 people die in New York. Of 
this number over half, according to the latest 
statistics, are not professing Christians. In other 
words, over 125 people die every day in New 
York without hope in Christ! 

Somewhere in this great metropolis of this 
Christian land every time the hands of the clock 
have tolled off twelve minutes some soul has 
taken “a leap into the dark,” has gone down into 
the valley of the shadow alone. This is a phase 
of the problem which we must fact at home, and 
for the solution of this problem the National 
Bible Institute asks the support of God’s people 
as undivided! as that given the work in the lands 
‘under the shadow of ages of heathenism. 


Suggestions of Nature. (797) 
p-Lhere are the suggestions of nature. God 
has fulfilled all nature with emblems of this 
doctrine. A few months ago we saw all nature 


droop and. die, and descend into the cold, 
cheerless sepulchre of winter’s gloomy sleep. 
This is nature’s death. But now, let any one 
of us go out into the fields at the springtime 
of the year,—let him see the signs of life. 
Life in every swelling bud, in every unfolding 
leaf, in every opening blossom! A month ago 
everything was so cold, and still, and dead; 
but life is coming back to a dead world. This 
is nature’s resurrection. 


A grain of corn is cast into the ground and 
there decays. That is its death. But by and 
by there comes forth from the decayed seed 
“first the blade, then the ear, after that the 
full corn in the ear.” This is its resurrection. 

As the shades of evening appear every day 
dies, as it were, and is buried in the gloom of 
the night. That is its death. But it dawns 
again next morning. This is its resurrection. 

Or consider the little insect, at first a creep- 
ing worm, crawling upon the earth, its home 
the ground. But its appointed time is spent. 
It weaves itself a shroud, it makes itself a 
coffin, and under the soil it finds a quiet grave. 
This is its death and burial. There, shrouded 
and coffined and buried, it lies until its ap- 
pointed change. The hour arrives! It bursts 
from its grave of earth and flies away a pure, 
beautiful; winged creature, to flit beneath 
sunny skies, to rest on the soft bosom of flow- 
ers and to feed on the nectar of fragrant blos- 
soms. This is its resurrection. You are ask- 
ing that old question: “If a man die shall he 
live again?” Well, do you not think that the - 
analogies are very close, and the emblems 
very suggestive of affirmation as you accept 
the evidence of reason? But this, too, is cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 


The Cross Cleansing. (798) 


In the olden time, when a man traveled on 
horseback, it was the custom at the close of 
day to dismount before entering a village, and 
repair to some stream for cleansing Looking 
down into the clear water, nature’s mirror, the 
dust-stained traveler would discern on his 
face the grime and soil of the journey, and 
then dipping his hands into the stream he 
would wash the dust away. The same stream 
revealed his stain and removed it. Such is 
the atoning work of Christ. He is the one 
who reveals to us the exceeding sinfulness of 
our lives, while in the same revelation he 
comes to cleanse us from every stain. Christ 
our mirror, Christ our fountain—we need no 
altar of burnt offering, no temple of sacri- 
fices, no veil, no incense, no blood of beasts, 
no high priest, no scapegoat to bear our sins 
away. “Behold the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world.”—C. H. Patton. 


Are You a Missionary? (799) 
“Go ye, therefore.’ When Admiral Foote 
was in Siam he invited the royal dignitaries 
to a dinner on his vessel. As soon as the 
guests were seated at the table, he, as was 
his invariable custom, asked a blessing upon 
the food. The king in surprise, said he 
thought only missionaries asked blessings. 
“True,’ replied the admiral quietly, “but every 
Christian is a missionary.” 
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Illustrations on the Inner Life 


H, E, ZIMMERMAN. 


The Light of Truthfulness. (800) 
Prov. 8:7; 23:23; 3 John 12. 

The keeper of a lighthouse was prostrated 
by illness. There was no communication with 
land. When night came his wife made him as 
comfortable as she could and then climbed up 
the iron steps to the lamp. Though her hus- 
band might die when she was absent from 
him, she knew that the lamp must shine that 
night. Hundreds of eyes would scan the shore 
anxiously for its beams. To fail would mean 
peril, and maybe death, to the sailors. She 
lighted the lamp, but the machinery refused to 
work, and the light would not revolve. She 
could hear her husband’s moans, but the light 
must shine, and there was nothing else to do 
but remain all night and turn it by hand—and 
she did it. Little wonder, therefore, that Con- 
gress voted this woman a medal for her devo- 
tion. No wonder that our blood tingles as we 
hear the story. But the light of our truthful- 
ness, the confidence people have in it, the 
issues that depend upon our courage and fidel- 
ity to truth, mean more to the safety of our 
fellowmen than all the lighthouses along our 
coasts. 


A Little Child Shall Lead Them. 
lesen TNGoR Ilene, MleAsS Aleilsy 

Not long ago the mayor of a town professed 
faith in Christ, and told the people a touching 
story of how he was awakened by the death of 
his own little boy. Just before the child died 
he looked up and said very earnestly: “Up! 
up!” His father thought he meant to go up 
stairs, and said: “Yes, Willie, papa will carry 
you upstairs.” “No,” said he, “higher, higher, 
papa don’t know the way, let mamma come.” 
He saw then that his little boy was dying, and 
he stood on one side while the mother came 
and held him in her arms and prayed with 
him. He said the thought that in the hour of 
death that he could not pray with his dear boy, 
and the words, “Papa don’t know the way,” 
led him to seek the Saviour. 


(801) 


A Christ-Filled Life. 
Po sActs. 2:4-s4e13s2 Phato2:5) 

The little cottage oriental rugs often made 
by girls who are shortly to be married in 
Turkey, Persia, on the Armenian plateau, and 
in Afghanistan, carry with them all the poetry 
and mysticism of the oriental girl’s mind, as 
she is just budding into womanhood. She 
weaves into the rugs her very thoughts, so 
much is Tug weaving a part of the oriental life, 
and so little is it a purely commercial pursuit. 
Time is not counted of value in the East when 
rugs are made. 

The most beautiful and valuable lives are 
those into which the “mind of Christ” is woven 
in every warp and woof. As results, and not 
time, are the chief considerations with the 
oriental Tug weaver, so the development of char- 
acter, jn every phase of which the “mind of 
Christ” is plainly discerned, should be the su- 
preme purpose of every follower of Christ 
As the motif in weaving, so the final design; as 
the motive in a Christian, so the resultant life 


(802) 


Benefits of Trials. (803) 
Psa. 23:4; Matt. 5:10; 2 Cor. 4:17; Heb. 12:11. 
In one of the famous lace shops of Brussels 
there are certain retired rooms devoted to the 
spinning of the finest and most delicate pat- 
terns. These rooms are altogether darkened, 
save for the light from one small window fall- 
ing directly upon the pattern. There is but 
one spinner in the room, and he sits where the 
narrow stream of light falls upon the threads 
he is weaving. “Thus,” you are told by your 
guide, “do we secure our choicest products. 
Lace is always more delicately and beautifully 
woven when the worker himself is in the dark, 
and only his pattern is in the light.” 


Kinship With Christ. 

Matt. 25:41-46; Jno. 15:6; 2 Tim. 3:5. 
There are likely to be many familiar faces 
missing at the next meeting of the Descendants 
of the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which takes place annually in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. It is alleged that many persons 
have joined the organization under false pre- 
tense. The Board of Governors for a year has 
been conducting a quiet inquiry and has issued 
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a call to all members requiring each one to. 


submit a chronological map of his ancestral 
tree, showing the exact string by which he is 
tied to an original signer*of the document. Ob- 
viously such a step is eminently just. 

There are thousands of so-called Christians 
who claim relationship to Christ, whose daily 
lives plainly disprove that claim. They may 
deceive for awhile, but at the final judgment 
Christ will say to them, “Depart from me, I 
never knew you.” ———— 

Look Up! (805) 
Gol: 3319 23) 28€oraaals: 

On one occasion Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s 
daughter said to Wilbur Wright, the noted 
aviator, “It must be terrible to look down and 
see the earth sinking beneath you.” 

“T always look up,” was the aviator’s brief 
reply. 

An excellent motto both in aeronautics and 
the spiritual life! How much of our fear and 
how many of our doubts would be removed if 
we only looked up more to Christ! 


Good Soldiers. 
Josh. 1:55 Provaciesle acento 

When Napoleon was a student at Brienne he 
happened to be asked by one of the examiners 
the question, “Supposing you were in an in- 
vested town threatened with starvation, how 
would you supply yourself with provisions?” 

From the enemy,” replied the sub-lieutenant 
of artillery. This answer so pleased the ex- 
aminers that they passed him without further 
questioning, 

No characteristic of a good soldier is more 
essential than that of bravery. Napoleon had 
this quality to an unusual degree. However, 
with all his bravery, he met his Waterloo. He 
found when it was too late that he was not 
omnipotent. A follower of Christ need never 
despair of defeating the enemy when he has 
the omnipotent Captain, Christ, to fight his 
battles for him. 
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siren 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR—JULY 


G. B, F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


Fourth of July 


It would not be wise for the American peo- 
ple to let fade from their minds the great sig- 
nificance of the act of the fathers which set 
apart the Fourth of July as a day worthy of 
annual commemoration. It was the Declara- 
tion of Independence which made us a nation 
and laid the foundation for our phenomenal 
growth and prosperity. When the representa- 
tives of the several colonies in Congress as- 
sembled, resolved that “men are created free 
and equal,” that as men “they are endowed 
with certain inalienable rights,” that “among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,’ they enunciated principles which, though 
now regarded as truisms, were then far from 
universal acceptance; indeed, are not yet fully 
reduced to practice. 


The Declaration of Independence was the 
fruitage of Christ’s teachings as to the relation 
of man to man, and the application to govern- 
ment and society of Christian principles. 


The old civilizations were founded upon the 
principle that the people existed for the state, 
not the state for the people. Under them 
there was no such thing as equality of rights 
and privileges for man as man; whatever rights 
there were, and whatever privileges were en- 
joyed, were for particular groups and classes 
of men, and not for individuals. Society 
and government were framed on _ this 
principle, and despite the fact that Christ’s 
gospel revolutionized all this—elevated the 
individual to his true heritage and_ re- 
stored to him the rights of which he had 
been deprived, the old ideas stil! ruled outside 
the church, and, indeed, were grafted on the 
church itself, transforming it from a brother- 


hood into a hierarchy. The church and society, 


burst these bands in part at the Reformation, 
but traditional laws and customs and institu- 
tions proved too powerful for complete eman- 
cipation, and only when those most completely 
imbued with the spirit of the Reformation 
found a virgin soil on which to plant new 
states, did these principles come to full frui- 
tion. 


Protestant Christianity was the formative 
influence which converted the several colonies 
into the mighty and prosperous nation we 
have become. The memorable “Declaration” 
which began our independent existence was 
not intended as a declaration of the triumph 
of the Christian principle of society, but it was 
nevertheless unmistakably the outgrowth of the 
type of Christianity which had settled these 
shores, and embodied the true Christian prin- 
ciple of government and society. The very act 
by which we become an independent nation 
stamps us a Christian nation, the foremost of 
all in building unqualifiedly and thoroughly 
upon the equality of all men—because they are 
men in rights and privileges. 

Furthermore, the lessons of the “Fourth of 
July” are not to be excluded from the pulpit, 
and we are inclined to think should be more 
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thoroughly emphasized in our Sunday Schools 
and day schools. 

Fellow pastors, let us make the most of the 
opportunity Fourth of July offers us. Still, it 
is true that righteousness exalts a nation. Still 
it is true that sin is a reproach to any people. 
Let us do all in our power to exalt righteous- 
ness in our national life. Let us do all in our 
power to dethrone sin. Let us do all in our 
power to cultivate true patriotism. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (810) 
Our Providential History: Deut. 4:32-40. 
The Test of National Righteousness: Isa. 
58:1-11. 
Social Justice: Eccl. 4:1-3. 


Combating National Evils: Ezek. 2:6-8. 


What is Christian Citizenship? Psa. 124:1-8. 
Civic Righteousness: Prov. 11:11. 
The Citizen’s Duties: Ezra 7:26. 


How Our Lives May be Consecrated to our 
Country: Isa. 62:1-12. 

Twin Foes of the Republic: The saloon and 
Mormonism. ‘They shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all my holy mountain; for the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the wa- 
ters cover the sea.” Isa. 11:9. 

Every Citizen’s Part: “Go through the gates, 
prepare ye the way of the people, cast up the 
highway; gather out the stones, lift up the 
standard for the people.” Isa. 62:10. 

The Head of a Nation. (811) 
Psa. 33:8-22. 

Of the early days of our nation it may be 
said, as of the creation of the world, “In the 
beginning, God.’ And the most real and 
vital danger of our country is that we should 
depart from God in our national life, and cease 
to own him as our Real Ruler. 

I. True patriotism remempers that “Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a re- 
proach to any people.” y2 

II. The true patriots are not the politicians 
who talk loudly about the flag and then rob 
the coffers of the nation. Those citizens are 
the real patriots who quietly and faithfully do 
their duty by the state and their fellowmen, 
holding in reverence the laws and institutions 
of the land. : 

Ill. We should serve our nation for the 
kingdom’s sake, and serve the kingdom for the 
nation’s sake. : 

LV. Love of country is born of God. Chris- 
tians have always been patriots. Jesus loved 
his nation well enough to die for it. We are 
only fulfilling the law of the Lord when we 
give to our own country the deep, intelligent 
and unswerving devotion of our hearts. We 
could not be traitors to our nation’s interests 
without also being traitors to God. 

V. Patriotism is a sentiment that strikes 
down into the deeps of a person’s nature. It 
belongs to the inner recesses of the soul; it 
has to do with the most sacred sentiments. 
Men have ever linked it with the two other 


holy passions, love for family and love for 
God. Thoughtful persons involuntarily asso- 
ciate patriotism with religion. In our own 
country this truth has been exemplified by the 
fact that the greatest patriots of our national 
history have been men unequivocally Christian. 
—W. E. 


The Passion of Patriotism. 
saeco Zr 


Patriotism with the loyal citizen is not spas- 
modic. It persistently abides, and ever seeks 
to find expression in ways which will be con- 
ducive to the welfare of the community and 
state. “Not all patriotism finds expression in 
the heat and joy of the battlefield; nor does 
good citizenship begin and end on election 
day.” America affords such opportunity for 
public service for the average man as perhaps 
can be found in no other country. But the 
privilege is sometimes sorely abused. Grover 
Cleveland once said: “Our government was 
made by patriotic, unselfish, sober-minded men 
for the control or protection of a patriotic, 
’ unselfish and sober-minded people. It is suited 
to such people; but for those who are selfish, 
corrupt and unpatriotic it is the worst govern- 
ment on earth.” Here he uttered a warning 
against what is called and is still found— 
“selfish citizenship.” Lut patriotism of the 
highest type is content to do its best, and, 
through evil report and good report, to con- 
sider the call of service supreme. Senator 
Beveridge was defeated last November, and 
then good-naturedly issued the following satis- 
fying statement: “Fortunes of war; it is all 
right; twelve years of hard work; clean record; 
I am content.” 


(812) 


The passion of patriotism may result in car- 
trying a flag or cheering the sentiment of an 
orator, but it is vastly more than that. “A 
man, to amount to anything,” said Roosevelt, 
must be practical He must actually do 
things, not talk about doing them.” The citi- 
zens of the republic must work together for 
the common good. The individual is only one, 
but he is always one, and as such he has voice 
and vote and influence. “It is useless for us to 
blink at the fact that our scheme of govern- 
ment is based upon a close interdependence of 
interest and purpose among those who make 
up the body of our people.” Ruskin’s words 
have application in this connection: “Inde- 
pendence you had better cease to talk of, for 
you are dependent not only on every act of 
people whom you never heard of, who are liv- 
ing round you, but on every past act of what 
has been dust for a thousand years. So, also, 
does the course of a thousand years to come 


depend upon the little perishing strength that 
is in you. 


“That tatter’d flag your father kiss’d, 
Fling, boy, against the gale! 

And join the cry that rends the sky; 
Hail, home of freedom, hail! 

Hail, son of peak and prairie! 
Hail, lord of coast and sea! 

Our prayers and song—our lives belong 
Land of our love, to thee!” - 


Rev. W. J.) Hart, pe 


he Importance of Keeping Alive the Heroic — 
4 F Spirit in the Republic. (813) | 

“Take heed to your spirit.” Malachi 2 AS: j 

A truly heroic spirit, thoroughly loyal and 
devoted to the traditions and principles of the 
nation, is its most important and valuable re- 
source. Not population or wealth, but the 
heroic spirit, is the pledge of a nation’s future 
glory. I cannot now recall any nation which 
has died poor. Nations die rich. They grow 
heavy and dull and corrupt through luxury 
and self-indulgence. Nations, like men, get 
purse-proud, and are tempted by their own 
success. They get drunken, and debauched, 
and degraded. History abounds in stories of 
nations that were strong while they were poor, 
and while they possessed the heroic spirit; 
but as wealth and outward material power in-_ 
creased they lost the spirit that had made them 
great and finally fell an easy prey to nations 
which in all material elements of power were 
weaker than themselves. We talk about “the 
almighty dollar,’ but it is an irreverent piece 
of folly. The dollar is not almighty, and it 
often comes to mean to a nation, as to an 
individual, an element of weakness. < 

The glory of America has been its heroic 
spirit. When we began as a nation we were a 
very feeble folk. I shall never forget the im- 
pression made upon me some years ago, when, 
climbing for the first time to the top of Bunker 
Hill monument, in Boston, 1 saw those two 
little cannons, so small that they looked as 
if I might take one on each shoulder and carry 
them off, with the printed statement on them 
that these were the only cannons owned by 
our forefathers when they began war against 
the best equipped nation on earth. But they 
were invincible because of their spirit. They 
possessed such unconquerable love of liberty, 
and were fired by such hatred of oppression, 
that they could make King George a cup of 
tea out of three cargoes in Boston harbor and 
face war and probable death rather than sub- 
mit to injustice. 

The republic has been held together because 
of that spirit. When the Civil War broke out 
leading European politicians gave it as their 
opinion that that old heroic spirit had evap- 
orated and that:the men of the great Northern 
and Western states cared for nothing except 
money; that they worshipped the dollar. But 
when, by the hundred thousand, they left their 
law offices and their doctors’ offices, their pul- 
pits and their stores, their plows and their 
lumber camps and gold mines, and went to the 
front to give their lives for a united republic, 
European gazers-on found the American cared 
a good deal more for the eagle on the dollar 
than they did for the dollar itself. It was that 
heroic, spirit to loyalty to an ideal, loyalty to 
the thought of a united republic, standing for 
liberty and progress, that kept all the stars in 
the flag—a result for which all intelligent men, 
North or South, East or West, thank God to- 
day. That spirit still lives in the American 
heart.—Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D. D. 


Being a Christian at the Ballot Box. (814) 

Psa. 28:1-9. 
_ Democracy is in itself no sure cure for the 
ills of a bad government. If the liquor inter- 
ests of America really want “the largest per- 
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sonal liberty” they can get it any time by 


? 


emigrating to—Africa. It was not the ballot, 
but “the man behind” the ballot that made 
Massachusetts to differ from Haiti. 

It is easier for Americans to brave foreign 
powers than to free themselves from their own 
prejudices. “I was born to my politics,” said 
an intelligent and educated and wealthy citizen 
to the writer in explaining his recent vote. He 
could not defend it even to himself upon any 
other ground. He voted against his own inter- 
ests and conviction, secretly hoping he would 
be beaten. 


Slowly but surely the American people are 
getting free from their party trammels and 
schooling themselves to cast their ballots ac- 
cording to their intelligent and conscientious 
judgments. They are tired of being duped 
and tricked, bought and sold by party leaders 
“whose god is their belly.” All anarchy “looks 
alike” to them, whether it be the nullification 
of a federal law by a state in the interests of 
slavery, or the nullification of a state law by 
a city in the interests of rum. 

To bear a part in the sovereignty of a great 
republic nearly 100,000,000 strong is a dread- 
ful as well as glorious privilege. The test of 
one’s Christianity is at the ballot box. We 
should know that prayer makes politics. We 
should always vote as we pray. The same law 
of God holds good today as it did in the old 
dispensations, that prayer is one of the forces 
by means of which God sways the world. The 
time will come when wrong of every kind, in 
politics as well as in business and in social life, 
will be put down, because God’s people of 
every age have been praying for it, and God 
always answers prayer. It is more certain that 
these prayers will be answered than that the 
sun will rise tomorrow. 

The greatest patriot is not the ove who goes 
forth to fight his country’s battles, but the one 
who, in times of peace, fights against moral 
corruption. The Christian patriot is the high- 
est type of patriot. He will do better service 
for his country either in times of war or peace. 
A nation’s strength is not in its army or navy, 
not in its wealth, but in its Christian patriots. 
Voting is one of the highest acts of the Chris- 
tian citizen; we should give it then as much 
thought as we give to our business. We must 
pray as if it all depended upon God, then vote 
as if it all depended upon our vote. Let man- 
hood go into the ballot box with every ballot. 
You are not only responsible for your vote, 
but you are responsible for every good vote 
that you can influence. Political parties are as 
necessary in the government as are the armies. 
It is for us to see that we are in the right 
party. The right party is the one that advo- 
cates the rights of the masses. The govern- 
ment rests upon the ballot box. The security 
of its foundation is shaken when evil men 
tamper with the ballot box.—Rey. William 
Barnes Lower. 


Wanted: Men! 
Wanted: Men! 
Not parties bound with mystic ties, 
Nor platforms framed with clever lies; 
Not politicians smug and bland, 
Nor candidates with eager hand; 
But men, 
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Strong, patriotic men, 

To serve the people of the land, 
With vision clear and hearts sincere; 
To quit themselves like men. 


One Flag in Four Winds. 
Fly east, fly east, thou banner fair, 
The pilgrim fathers landed there; 
Mingling their prayers and melodies, 
With the loud voice of winter seas; 
Where Freedom wrote her noblest page. 
Where was her earliest heritage. 
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Fly west, fly west, with empire’s star, 
Where harvest fields stretch wide and far; 
Where mines are rich with wealth untold, 
And aliens gather ’neath thy foid; 

Where opens wide the Golden Gate, 

And future glories thee await. 


Fly south, fly south, where palm trees wave, 
Where bides no more the hunted slave, 
Where labor wears no menial sign, 

But Freedom makes it all divine; 

Where peace has hushed the cannon’s roar, 
And flames the battle flag no more. 


Fly north, fly north, where hums the song 
Of industry, the whole day long; 

Where o’er vast wilds thine eagle flies, 

In mid-air poised beneath the skies; 
Where woodsmen topple down the pine, 
Which bears, earth ’round, thy starry sign. - 


Fly north, fly south, fly east, fly west; 
Where’er thou fliest, man is blest; 
In every land, in every zone, 
On every river, lake or sea, 
Oh, symbol fair of Liberty! 
—J. C. Rankin. 


Two Fourth of July Events. (817) 
On the fourth of July, 1868, five years after 


-the surrender of Vicksburg, two very impor- 


tant events occurred at Washington. First, the 
issuing by the President of the Amnesty 
Proclamation pardoning all who had borne 
arms against the Union, who had not been 
under presentment or indictment in the United 
States courts. It was a most important meas- 
ure and went a long way toward reconstruc- 
tion and the re-establishment of the spirit of 
brotherhood, after the long and bitter strife. 

The second event taking place on that day 
was the signing of the Burlingame Treaty at 
the Capitol. 

The Better Way. (818) 
Who serves his country best? 

Not he who for a brief and stormy space 
Leads forth her armies to the fierce affray. 
Short is the time of turmoil and unrest; 

Long years of peace succeed it, and replace. 

There is a better way. 


Who serves his country best? 
Not he who guides her senates in debate, 
And makes the laws which are her prop and 
stay; , 
Not he who wears the poet’s purple vest, 
And sings her songs of love and grief and 
fate. ; 
There is a better way. 
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Ile serves his country best. 

Who joins the tide that lifts her nobly on; 
For speech has myriad tongues for every day; 
And song but one; and law within the breast 
“Is stronger than the graven law on stone. 

There is a better way. 


He serves his country best : 
Who lives pure life and doeth righteous 
deed, : 
And walks straight paths, however others stray, 
And leaves his sons as uttermost bequest, 
A stainless record which all men may read. 
This is the better way. 


No drop but serves the slowly lifting tide, 

No dew but has an errand to some flower, 
No smallest star but sheds some helpful ray, 
And man by man, each given to the rest, 

Makes the firm bulwark of the country’s 

power. 
There is no better way. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


Pride of Patriotism. (819) 
Mr. T. C. Platt, in his address at New York 
on Lincoln’s birthday, related the following: 
“There was a simple-minded fellow in my 
town—Charles Lewis—who earned his living 
by blacking boots. He had saved his earnings 
until he had $100. I asked him one day what 
he was going to do with it and he said he 
would buy a coffin and a tombstone. Then I 
asked him what epitaph he was going to have. 
He said: ‘Charles Lewis. He died a Chris- 
tian.’ He paused for a moment and then said: 
‘IT guess I’ll change that. Make it Charles 
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Lewis; he voted for Abraham Lincoln’. 


Victory Ascribed to God. (820) 

In the second war with England, on Sep- 
tember 11, 1814, after Commodore Macdon- 
ough had cleared his vessels for action, in the 
bloody and decisive battle on Lake Champlain, 
he gathered around him his officers and men, 
and, kneeling on the deck of the Saratoga near 
his heaviest gun, he prayed for the aid of Al- 
mighty God, and committed the issue into his 
hands. In the moment of triumph, he sent to 
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the Secretary of the Navy the following dis- 
patch: “Sir, the Almighty has been pleased to 
give us a signal victory on Lake Champlain in 
the capture of one frigate, one brig, and two 
sloops-of-war of the enemy.” A few days after 
the battle, at a public dinner in Plattsburg, 
when he had left the table, this toast was of- 
fered: “The pious and brave Macdonough— 
the professor of the religion of the Redeemer 
—preparing for action, he called on God, who 


forsook him not in the hour of danger. May 
he not be forgotten by his country.” 
Revival of Civic Patriotism. (821) 


There is a new revival. 

It is the revival of civic patriotism. 

It is none the less religious for being civic, 
for the new patriotism is rooted in the old 
party. The same old religious spirit that all 
along has been regenerating souls and reform- 
ing society is rising to the rescue of the city. 
Once more piety and patriotism, citizenship 
and religion, the interests of the community 
and Christianity, are becoming identical. 

There have been such revivals before. Under 
Moses and David the national spirit and the 
religious spirit, the commonwealth. and the 
kingdom of God, were one and the same to 
the people of Israel. Savonarola succeeded, 
even in Florence, in uniting what God had 
joined together and man had put asunder. 
From his cell and cloister garden and cathedral 
throne he cried to the apostate city, “Your 
sins make me a prophet.” His prophecy was 
so far fulfilled that a contemporary writer 
confessed, “Indeed, the people of Florence 
seem to have become fools from mere love of 
Christ.” 

John Calvin wrought the redemption of Ge- 
neva, first, by refusing the Eucharist to its 
citizens because of their immorality, and then 
by making the city itself “a normal school for 
religious life.” 

The Cottons and the Mathers, in the Old 
Colony, laid deeply and firmly, even if roughly 
and cridely, the spiritual and civic foundations 
for the republic of God that it is ours to rear. 


—Graham Taylor, D. D. 


MUSINGS 
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The Sabbath 


In the early part of the summer is a timely 
season for pastors to put emphasis on the duty, 
as well as privilege, of keeping the Sabbath 
for the great things of the soul. The tempta- 
tion to Sabbath breaking is greatest in sum- 
mer. 


Our Need of the Lord’s Day. 
Jeremiah 17:21-27. 

Every Sabbath may be the Lord’s Day—if 
we observe some fundamental things. We 
need it for: 

I, Physical rest. Think of the heavy bur- 
den of labor, the daily grind. We need the 
one day in seven for the sake of our bodies. 
Our animals need it; aye, strange to say, 
machinery lasts longer, does better work, when 
one day a week is given for freedom. Seven 
days’ work kills the body. 

II. Mental refreshment. Don’t read the 
common books of the week. Do not read any- 
thing that continues the same mental processes 
through the Sabbath. Don’t study your school 
day lessons; and, of course, don’t wrap your- 
self round with the big Sunday newspaper. 
Read that which gives the mind a change as 
well as a rest. 


III. Spiritual uplift. The world has yet to 
come to a sensible appreciation of the worth 
of worship. Even the church people do not 
fully appreciate it. It is one of the greatest 
things in our life. We need the day, we need 
the worship, we need to realize the blessing 
from “communion with saints.” There is no 
fellowship on this earth like the fellowship of 
people who come together to worship God. 

IV. The long look. This is perhaps the 
greatest of all. The world is swallowed up of 
the time-spirit. What is called the “zeitgeist” 
is the dominant thing in all our working. We 
tire after a while of the mechanics of life, and 
often long for the “dynamics” of life. Sunday 
gives this to us. It is not the peculiar day, 
touched by a peculiar law, bound by a peculiar 
penalty. A thousand times no. That is so un- 
worthy of my thought of our Father that I 
cannot mention it in the same breath with his 
name. But the great expanding vision, the 
subtle suggestion of the eternal, the emphasis 
on the great truth we are so apt to forget— 
that man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of things; and, flashing before my heart the 
thought of the Eternal, who is our Father—all 
this makes the Sabbath a delight to us.—Rev. 
W. H. Geistweit, D. D. 


(822) 


Ends in the Potato Patch. (823) 
A friend of Lord Napier, in discussing Sab- 
bath observance with him, said, “I do not see 
any harm in a man’s spending a few hours at 
work in his ower garden on Sunday. It seems 
to me that he might gain great good from it.” 
His lordship replied, “Yes, but when a man 
begins in his flower garden he is likely to end 
in his potato patch.”” The cravings of man’s 
threefold nature which assert themselves on 
Sunday are not for nature, but for God. And 
blessed is-the man who uses the day to get 
back to God, instead of back to nature. 
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The Workingman’s Day. (824) 
Some one suggests, though not in these 
words, if you are searching for the stolen 
goods of the Sabbath look up “the sporting 
fraternity, the globe-trotters, the theatergoers, 
the politicians, the tailored loafers and loafer- 
esses,” and not the workingman, for, as a rule, 
they want the Sabbath for a day of rest, and 
many of them could voice the sentiment of a 
sign in a Chinese laundry in Chicago which 
reads, “Help us keep the Sabbath holy by not 
calling for your work on that day.” 


True to Conviction. (825) 
It is said that when the Spokane Chamber 
of Commerce had arranged a long program, in- 
cluding a Sunday dinner and theater going in 
the evening, for the visiting Japanese commer- 
cial delegation, that the delegation, to a man, 
courteously declined the Sunday invitation, on 
the ground that they had too much respect for 
the American Lord’s day. One of the men, an 
officer in a Kumi-ai church in Japan, expressed 
his wish “to be true to his convictions while 
abroad.” ; 


Keep it Holy. (826) 
Many conscientious Christians have asked, 
“Is it right to do this on the Lord’s day?” 
and, “How may I know what is the right and 
what is the wrong use of the Sabbath?” Did 
you ever know oi the most conscientious 
Christian. questioning the sixth commandment 
which protects his person, or the eighth which 
protects his property? Isn’t the text of the 
fourth commandment as plain and clear as that 
of the sixth and eighth? Then why not settle 
the Sunday question once for all, that it is to 
be kept “holy?” If we err in the interpretation 
of that word holy, let our erring favor Sabbath- 
keeping rather than Sabbath-breaking. 


A Cluster of Quotations. (827) 

The day of rest from ordinary duties gives 
an opportunity for extraordinary duties. What 
an excellent time for a spiritual inventory. The 
leisure, the worship, the memories, and the 
significance of the day enable to ask ourselves 
whether we have carried out the ideals pre- 
sented in its services, and whether we are liv- 
ing in a way worthy of the eternal rest signi- 
fied.—Conrad Vandervelde. 

Sunday stands for man’s resurrection day— 
his rising above worldly associations, acts and 
thoughts, to spiritual love, life and joy.—Rey. 
J. Canfield Van Doren. 

Sunday is not a day for idleness. It is a 
day for change of employment. Tt should be 
filled with as much labor as any other day, 
but that labor should be directed along relig- 
jous and spiritual lines. Sunday is a day to 
be filled with noble deeds.—David S. Fry. 

What oil, repairs and polishing are to the 
engine, the Lord’s day, properly observed, is 
to man, physically, mentally and spiritually — 
Rev. H. C. Stafford. 

We hear much about the Sabbath to get 
“back to nature,” but its true use is to get 
back to God after the wanderings of the week, 
—Mrs. William I. Eldredge. 


A Business Man’s Testimony. (828) 

“How do you spend Sabbath?” I asked my 
stenographer as she seated herself at her little 
desk, “Do you really want to know?” she 
asked. “Yes, if you would like to tell me,” I 
said. “This is a beautiful morning and | have 
a fine bunch of letters ready for you to an- 
swer.’ “It is a beautiful morning, but I feel 
dull—just ‘blue Monday,’ I suppose. I went 
to the theater Saturday night, and after the 
play my friend and I went to supper with Mr. 
and Mrs. H, and had a lobster salad and some 
Welsh rarebit. I didn’t sleep very well and 
didn’t get up till afternoon. I never do on 
Sabbath. I had a horrid headache, but this 
morning I feel awfully tired.” : 

A porter came to the office to make a com- 
plaint. I talked with him and then asked: 
“John, did you go to church yesterday?” “No, 
sir; I never go to church.” “What did you do 
yesterday?” ‘Nothing, sir; 1 stayed to home. 
Tim Dugan, in my flat, came in to see me, 
and we just sat and smoked.” 

“Would you mind telling me, Mr. Strong, 
what you did yesterday?” I said to the head 
of a department who came in to speak about 
his plans—full of interest for improved meth- 
ods. “No, sir, not at all,” he answered. “Mrs. 
Strong and I and our two boys went to church 
as usual. After church my wife went to visit 
a sick friend. The boys and J] went to Sab- 
bath school. I have a Bible class. We took a 
stroll around town in the afternoon.” 

I am oppressed with the loss which people 
suffer whose Sabbaths bring no uplift. The 
command to remember the Sabbath is written 
in our physical and mental constitutions as 
clearly as it is in the Decalogue. 

Give the body timely rest, preserve its tone 
and elasticity. Disease lurks behind fatigue 
and weariness. ; 

The engineers of the New York Central 
Railroad petitioned for their Sabbaths, declar- 
ing that they would thus have clearer heads 
and firmer hands, do more and better work 
and escape premature old age. When France 
put the tenth day in place of the seventh, she 
found that her workmen took two holidays in- 
stead of one, so she resumed the seven-day 
period. “Let us observe Sabbath in the name 
of hygiene, if not in the name of religion,” 
said Chevalier. Keep up the physical strength. 
Vitality is man’s best asset. Numberless tests 
and experiments, from the days of the French 
Revolution to the days of the United States 
steel trust, demonstrate that a man can do 
good work only six days out of seven. 

Above all this, spiritual nature needs the 
day. Man is at his best only when the soul 
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Sunday Motoring. 

Does Sunday motoring he people closer 
to God? Does it deepen the sense of God’s 
personal presence in their lives, enrich their 
fellowship with him? That is what the Sab 


(829) 


bath is for. The Sabbath is a gift from God, 
bestowed by his love and goodness; a day in 
which he authorizes us to lay aside the usual 
obligations of our toil, with its pressure and 
tendency to distraction of mind from himself, 
in order that we may satisfy ourselves to the 
full, that day, with himself, resting in him and 
communing with him. aN 
When we thus recognize the simplicity of 
Sabbath observance, how easily are its so- 
called “problems” solved! To one whose life 
is Christ, whose richest joy is fellowship with 
God in Christ, whose deepest desire is far 
more of Christ, and whose preferred activities 
at their best are directed to sharing Christ and 
the riches of God’s word with others, Sunday 
comes as a day of joyous freedom—freedom to 
drink to the full, unhindered by the obligations 
of the week day, of the best things that service 
and worship and fellowship afford. Every ac- 
tivity of the day will be determined from that 
standpoint. The books read, the things done, 
the words spoken, the simple recreation, such 
as walking quietly with a friend—all will be 
an integral, contributing part of God’s own 
day. There will be more time than usual that 
day for the rich privilege of prayer, both fel- 
lowship prayer and private prayer; more time 
for meditation; more time for personal conver- 
sation about the things of the kingdom; more 
time for reading in the wealth of literature, in 
and out of the Bible, that interprets God and 
his life to us; and more time, of course, for 
direct Christian service. How the hours of a 
Sabbath day fly, to one who treasures and 
spends it thus!—Sunday School Times. 


Social Enjoyment of the Sabbath (830) 
There is a kind of social enjoyment appro- 
priate to the Sabbath, and for which the Sab- 
bath affords the most favorable opportunities, 
and it is the best and purest we can have in 
this world. I refer to that society which is 
found within the limits of the family circle. 
Consider how many heads of families can be 
at home very little except on the Sabbath. A 
mechanic, whose employment generally kept 
him away from home during the week, and 
who had lately suffered the severest of do- 
mestic bereavements, bewailed his widowed 
state in the following touching strain: 

“A year ago, when Saturday came, I would 
be often counting the hours that must pass be- 
fore my week’s work would be finished, and 
I could go home to my family. And when at 
length the happy hour came, I would gather 
up my tools and take my homeward way with 
a glad heart. My wife always welcomed me 
with an affectionate smile, and I was made 
comfortable and happy by her kind attentions. 
On the Sabbath morning she was always ready 
to go to church with me, and for fifteen years 
she stood up by my side in the choir, almost 
every Sabbath, and we sang the praises of God 
together. But now, when my week’s work is 
finished, and I am ready to go home, I have 
to recollect that 1 have no home. I go to my 
boarding-place, and though the family show 
me every possible kindness, I still pass a lonely 
evening. On Sabbath day 1 have to go to 
church alone, and stand up alone to sing. She 
is not by my side, and her voice does not min- 
gle with mine.” 
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But if it be such an affliction to have cus- 
tomary Sabbath privileges thus interrupted, 
what a calamity would it be to the thousands 
of such men to have their Sabbath wholly 
taken from them. What a sorrowful abate- 
ment would it be from the happiness of such 
families if there were no week’s end at which 
the husband and father could come home to 
them—no Sabbath which he could spend with 
them.—Rey. Henry A. Nelson, D. D. 


The Sabbath and the Common People. (831) 
There is a better day coming for the neg- 
lected masses. These Sabbath bells are ring- 
ing in the new and kindlier era. Let them 
ring on! 
_I believe we have treated the Sabbath ques- 
tion too exclusively from the negative side. 
We have thought that to succeed in shutting 
up the stores and offices, and closing the sa- 
loons, and forbidding the Sunday theater, and 
prohibiting railway traffic, and stopping the 
street cars, and arresting the newsboys, would 
give us what we flatteringly call an American 
Sabbath; but we might accomplish all this and 
yet fall far short of having a properly Chris- 
tian Sabbath. I believe we shall never have a 
truly Christian Sabbath till we succeed in some 
way, by some means, in capturing the non- 
church-going multitudes for Jesus Christ. I 
have great faith in the multitude; Jesus Christ 
died for the millions. The gospel is for the 
many, not the few. More and more wise men 
"are coming to appreciate the dignity and power 
of the crewd. More and more the crown and 
scepter are passing into the hands of the 
crowd. The churches ought to have the crowd. 


Hugh Price Hughes says that the thirteen 
million non church-goers in England belong to 
any church that has the Scriptural audacity and 
sanctified common sense to go for them. There 
is not a church in this country that has been 
brave enough to go for the masses in the in- 
tense sense of that intense man.—Bishop 
Ninde. 


Sunday Amusements. (832) 


When “Buffalo Bill” visited Boston, the me- 
tropolis of New England, where Christianity 
coming into this country was cradled, ten 
thousand people assembled on the Lord’s day 
to witness the “Wild West” show which con- 
sisted in lassoing buffaloes, robbing stage 
coaches, and performing other tricks of the cir- 
cus. This is the way our Sunday, a day con- 
secrated by Christ, set apart by divine or- 
dinance and the usage of our fathers as a holy 
day, is used. If this trend of Sunday sinning 
continues, in a few years we will have no 
Lord’s day.—Rev. H. F. Sayles. 


Train Service. (833) 


Mr. C. D. Boyd, a conductor on the Burling- 
ton Railroad, is a member of the Central 
Church of Christ, Denver. He was put on a 
through train with a Sunday run, and decided 
to hold services on the train. The manager 
approved of his plan. He gathers the pas- 
sengers in one of the parlor cars. Ministers 
and other church workers are asked to conduct 


the services. There is much singing. Seventy- 
one passengers recently attended such a serv- 
ice while the train was flying through Ne- 
braska.—Christian Endeavor World. 


Anchoring the Business Ships. (834) 

I. do wish that all the tired people did but 
know the infinite rest there is in fencing off 
the six days from the seventh—in anchoring 
the business ships of our daily life as the Sat- 
urday draws to its close, leaving them to 
ride peacefully upon the flow or ebb until 
Monday morning comes again.—Anne Warner. 


Sunday Laws Justified. (835) 
There is abundant justification for our Sun- 
day laws, regarding them as a mere civil insti- 
tution, which they are, and he is no friend to 
the good order and welfare of society who 
would break them down or who sets himself 
an example of disobedience to them.—Justice 
Strong. 


Conserve the Sabbath. (836) 

How can Christians help to conserve the 
Sabbath? 

First, by refusing to work on Sunday. Em- 
ployers should refuse to let their employes 
work on Sunday. By not calling for the serv- 
ice of others on the Sabbath. By letting 
household servants have a Sabbath every week. 


Compelling Sunday Work. (837) 

There is aside to Sabbath-breaking which is 
not so strongly emphasized as it might be, 
namely, how one man’s willful breaking of it 
compels another’s. The thousands who use 
Sundays for excursion make other thousands 
work. The thousands who insist on Sunday 
newspapers make thousands of boys deliver 
them on Sunday. Some years ago an article in 
a Scottish magazine on the moral side of golf 
called attention to the growing custom of tak- 
ing boys to the golf links Sundays for the 
whole day, thus depriving them of religious 
training. 

Not long ago the pastor of a suburban 
church complained that the golf links were de- 
pleting his Sunday School. “Nine-tenths of 
those who enter prison were started on their 
way by Sabbath-breaking, largely by Sunday 
sport.” 


A Loving Day. (838) 

“Mamma,” said a little boy one Sunday after- 
noon, “I s’pose they call this day a holy day 
because it’s such a loving day.” “Why, every 
day is a loving day,” said his mother; “I love 
papa, he loves me, and we both love you and 
baby every day as well as on the Sabbath day.” 
“T know it, mamma, but other days you 
haven’t time to say so, and father can’t take 
me to hear the singing, and he can’t ’muse me 
on his knee, and tell me stories ’bout good 
boys ’cept on Sunday. O, yes, mamma, eds 
a loving day.” A large part of every Sunday 
should be spent at home cherishing the do- 
mestic relationship. Next to public worship 
no other Sunday duty can be more important. 
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Study of the New Testament Greek Words 


REV. GEO. B. 


One is often surprised in studying the Greek 
Testament to find a shade of meaning that he 
had not before discerned. Sometimes the or- 
iginal word gives a new force to the thought. 
It may be interesting to examine a few words 
and perhaps the context. 

We have been puzzled in reading Matt. 24:34, 
but when we notice that genetai implies be- 
ginning, it is not hard to see that that genera- 
tion might not pass away before these things 
should begin to be accomplished. 

It is interesting to notice the different words 
for power in Eph. 6:10. ‘Be strong in the 
Lord and in the strength of his might.” The 
verb has in its composition the word from 
which dynamite comes. To distinguish be- 
tween the words for repent and regret in 2 
Cor. 7:9, 10, is important, Our common version 
makes no distinction, but the revision makes 
the distinction found in the original. 

“Sincere,” eilkrineis, Phil. 1:10 and else- 
where, is primarily “examined by the sun’s 
light.” Yes, it will do to place the sincere per- 
son in full light. It can not harm him. He 
is prepared for any information or investiga- 
tion. 

In Matt. 25:8, sbennuntai means “are going 
out,’ as in the revision. The lamps of how 
many are going out for want of sufficient 
grace! We wonder in reading King James’ 
version how it could be known that the num- 
bers added, Acts 2:47, should finally be saved, 
but the original makes it plain that they were 
being saved. It was a present salvation, not a 
future one. It is saved people that the church 
needs. 

In Matt. 6:25, merimnate means “be anxious” 
and not merely take thought. It is wrong to 
be anxious. We should trust our Father. But 
it is right to make plans or take thought for 
the future. 

How expressive is the Greek mekterizetai in 
Gal. 6:7! In the active voice the verb first 
means ‘turn up the nose” and then “sneer.” 
Earlier in the same verse we read: “Be not 
deceived.” Here planasthe means “do not be 
led out of the way.” Our word “planet” comes 
from this word. Myopy is short-sightedness. 
In 2 Peter 1:9, muopazon denotes a spiritual 
short-sightedness. We are pained in reading 
Acts 15:39 that paroxemos should mean “ex- 
asperation.” Our “paroxysm” is a transfer- 
ence from the Greek. What a pity that even 
apostles should be so overcome! In Acts 15:29, 
Pg ole Christians are asked to keep them- 
selves trom idols, etc. Here diatarountes im- 
plies close watching of one’s self. 
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Lord, in Matt. 17:2, Mark 9:2! A transforma- 
tion, a metamorphosis, should always be going 
on in the lives of Christians. They should ever 
ascend to higher and higher states of Christian 
experience. They should go from strength to 
strength. The transfiguration of Christ gives 
a hint of what is possible for every child of 
God. 


AT FINAL PARTING. 

Here is Joaquin Miller’s last poem, written 
when he realized death was near. 

“This is my last message to the world,” Miller 
told his wife as he handed her the paper on 
which he had written: 

Could I but teach man to believe, 

Could I but make small men to grow, 
To break frail spider webs that weave 

About their thews and bind them low; 
Could I but sing one song and lay 
Grim doubt; I then could go my way 
In tranquil silence, glad, serene. 

But, ah! this disbelief, this doubt, 
This doubt of God, this doubt of good— 

The damned spot that will not out! 


Wouldst learn to know one little flower, 
Its perfume, perfect form and hue; 
Yea, wouldst thou have one perfect hour 
Of all the years that come to you? 
Then grow as God hath planted, grow, 

A lordly oak or daisy low, 
As He hath set His Garden; be 
Just what thou art, or grass or tree, 
Await thy sure ascending soul, 
Life after life—be not afraid! 


WHAT ONE BROTHERHOOD DOES FOR 
ITS BOYS. 

We have often advocated in these pages that 
the church brotherhoods should exercise a 
watchful care over the boys and young men of 
the church. In a Newark, N. J., church such 
work is being done. The following news item 
explains the method and purpose of the effort: 

“The Brotherhood at Jube Memorial Church, 
Newark, has taken great interest in its young 
men with pleasing results. About 60 boys 
from 16 to 19 years of age are organized under 
the care of the Brotherhood. 

“As the church does not contain a gym- 
nasium, the older men collected a fund suffi- 
cient to enter 50 boys at the Y. M. C. A., and 
the boys repaid this to the men as they were 
able. Athletic suits were provided. with the 
initials F. C. B. (First Congregational Brother- 
hood) on the front, and these initials won not 
a little honor for the wearers both on account 
of their manliness and their fine athletic work. 

“Besides a successful season of baseball, the 
boys tried their hand at a minstrel entertain- 
ment. The latter undertaking started the 
movement to organize a permanent chorus 
choir, which with special sermons to young 
people is building up the Sunday evening serv- 
ice wonderfully. At a church banquet recently 
the boys, in white linen coats and caps, served 
the guests in a style which caused many com- 
ments of admiration from those present.” 
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Order of Service—World’s S. S. Day, Sunday, July 13, 1913 


SINGING. 
“Love divine, all love excelling.” 
RESPONSIVE READING. Isaiah 55:1, ah 
5-7, 10-13. 
SINGING. 
“My faith looks up to Thee.” 


Leader.—This 13th day of July, 1913, is known 
as World’s Sunday School Day, and Sunday 
Schools everywhere are uniting in prayer for 
each other and for the World’s Seventh Sunday 
School Convention now in session at Zurich, Swit- 
zerland. This convention is planning for a great 
advance in the Sunday School work of the world. 
It is uniting Sunday Schools and Christian work- 
ers from many lands in the fellowship of Christ; 
that through this fellowship and by the power 
of the Word and the teaching and living of the 
Gospel, the world may be won to Him. Sermons 
on Sunday School work are being preached to- 
day around the world. May we unite our pe- 
tition just now with these millions in many 
countries to the loving Father of us all. 


PRAYER. 
RESPONSIVE SERVICE. 


School——What is the World’s Sunday School 
Association? 


Leader—The World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion is an organization of Christian men and 
women whose purpose is to help the church to 
realize the importance of the Sunday School as 
a missionary agency in the home and foreign 
fields. 


School—Why does the World’s Sunday School 
Association call workers together in great con- 
ventions? 


Leader.—In order that representative Sunday 
School workers from all lands may learn from 
one another the remarkable evidences of God’s 
guidance in Sunday School progress; the needs 
of the world-wide field; and what further plans 
and enterprises are required to increase Sunday 
School efficiency the world around. 


School—How many World’s Sunday School 
Conventions have thus far been held? 


Leader.—Six. The first in London, England, 
1889; the second in St. Louis, U. S. A., 1893; 
the third in London, England, 1898; the fourth 
in Jerusalem, Palestine, 1904; the fifth in Rome, 
Italy, 1907; and the sixth in Washington, U.S. 
A., in 1910. 

School—How many Sunday Schools are there 
in the world? 

Leader —About 300,000 Sunday Schools, with 
30,000,000 officers, teachers and scholars. The 
Sunday School Army of the world is growing at 
the rate of about a million members a year. 

School.—What are some of the recent signs 
of progress the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion is able to report? 

Teachers—The Philippine Islands Sunday 
School Union was organized only two years ago. 
The Sunday School enrollment at that time was 
11,000. Now it is 40,000. 


Men and Boys—The India Sunday School 
Union employs the full time of three secre- 
taries. Over 10,000,000 pages of Lesson Help 
Material printed in more than twenty dialects are 
required annually to supply their 15,000 Sunday 
Schools. 


Women and Girls—The China Sunday School 
Association has a secretary giving full time to 
the work and associate Chinese secretaries are 
in training. Graded Lessons, and Teacher Train- 
ing books are now translated for use. 

Leader—The Japan Sunday School Associa- 
tion is well organized. There has been a great 
advance in effecting local organizations, and in 
the preparation in the Japanese larguage of books 
on Sunday School Management and Teacher 
training. During the Sixth National Sunday 
School Convention in Tokyo last year, 10,000 
Sunday School Children attended a Rally in one 
of the Public Parks, and then marched to the 
Imperial Palace, waving flags, on each of which 
was the emblem of the Cross. The Palace flags 
were raised in salute. 

School—Why do the followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ believe that it is their duty to help 
in the teaching of the Word of God wherever 
they may do so throughout the world? 

Leader.—Because Jesus gave a great privilege 
and an urgent, loving command to those who 
would serve him when he said to his disciples, 
“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you; and, lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” 

School—To what glorious vision do we look 
forward as we share in the work of spreading 
the Gospel Message abroad among the Nations of 
the Earth? 

Leader.—‘After this I beheld, and, lo, a great 
multitude, which no man could number, of all 
nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, 
stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their 
hands; and cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb.” 


HYMN. 
“All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

Leader.—Encouraged by this glimpse of what 
God is doing through the Sunday School in mis- 
sion lands, and strengthened by these moments 
of prayer in spiritual union with millions of 
Sunday School workers in all parts of the world, 
let us with grateful hearts be more faithful to 
our own Sunday School, which has its part in 
this world-wide work. 

The pastor of the Highland Park, Detroit, 
Presbyterian Church gave lately, as a variation 
from the usual service,on Wednesday evening. 
Henry Van Dyke’s charming story of “The 
Other Wise Man,” illustrated by some thirty 
richly colored stereopticon views. The lesson 
of the story—finding Christ in the service of 
others—furnished the application. 
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Prayer Meeting Department 


I. OUR COUNTRY—A LOOK BACKWARD AND 
FORWARD. 


Psa. 44:1-8; Deut. 8:1-20. 

The time of the celebration of the founding of 
our ‘nation—our national birthday—is a time 
when one is led to look back over the years, 
noting the difficulties and the achievements of 
the past. One naturally looks also forward, 
wondering whither the tendencies of the present 
will carry che nation. 


Expository notes. 1. General background. 


The Psalmist is looking backward to the days 
of old, recalling the stories told by the fathers 
of the fostering care of Jehovah over the nation, 
especially in the time of the entrance into the 
promised land. He appeals to Jehovah as their 
king to still continue his aid and guidance in 
present dangers. 

The Deuteronomist, after a brief review of 
Jehovah’s guidance through the Wilderness, 
turns to sing the praises of the wonderful land 
to which the Lord had brought them, its beauty, 
its fertility .aand its resources. 

Then he looks onward with prophetic eye and 
sees the prosperity that shall come to Israel in 
this rich land, and he sees also the dangers of 
prosperity, and he utters a cry of warning 
against forgetfulness of God, and against the 
pride and arrogance which follow wealth. Then 
with stern, sad words he pronounces their doom 
if they heed not his warning. 


Expository notes. Word studies. 


Psa, 44:1-8. “Fathers told us.” The Is- 
raelites were repeatedly commanded to tell the 
facts of their history to their children. 

“Thy hand.” The Psalmist sees God’s general 
control of the nations of the earth. We often 
speak of the “hand of God in history.” 

“Plant.” The establishment of Israel in the 
land of Canaan is often spoken of under the fig- 
ure of planting. Isaiah talks of planting a vine, 
Isa. 5; the psalmist, of a tree. There is a paral- 
lelism in this verse. The first and third clauses 
refer to the Canaanitish tribes; the second and 
fourth to Israel. Note the change in the last 
clause in the Revision: “But them thou didst 


spread abroad.” Israel is compared to a tree 
which Jehovah planted and then enabled to 
spread its roots and branches far and wide. 


Compare Psa. 80:8, 9. 
“They get not the land.” 
psalmist is insisting upon. 
“Command deliverance.” 
power and authority. 
“Push down tread under.” ‘Perhaps an 
echo of Deut. 33:17; but metaphors from horned 
animals are common in Scripture.” Kirkpatrick. 
The figure is of a wild ox goring’ assailants 
AOU his horns and trampling them under his 
Deut. 8:1-20. “Humble prove thee.” The 
wilderness wanderings were not punishment but 
education—a careful training for the opportuni- 
ties which Canaan would open before Israel. 
Raiment waxed not old.” “Not affirming a 
constant miracle, but the constancy and suffi- 
ciency of provision made for them by God. They 
had flocks for wool, and doubtless trafficked with 
caravans and neighboring tribes.” Bib. Ency. 
ote Capon Lee ancient and 
me & 20 rning 2 fer- 
tility of Palestine. Bn Pee ee 
Vheat . promegra tes.”’ 
of altitude, feoat he Gee 


This is the thing the 


So great are his 


: ee wide range 
I deep-sunken gorge of the 
poecen to the high mountain valleys, fave Pales- 
oe a great variety of products from temperate 
te ropical Srowths. Hence the Hebrew Scrip- 
pares a a Imagery drawn from the climates 
= Bere ucts of many zones, and so understood 
pt Pee world, So carefully was the prom- 
oie prepared and selected for the chosen 
“Then thy heart be lifted 4 Ltyee 

} yaa Up: & y 

a better touchstone than adversity, aie is 
eee sor Our Meeting. a 

utline: Psa. 44:1-8. 1. Our fathers’ 

: 8. 5 ers’ G n 
his help. 2. Our God and our trust in Rr one 
Deut. 8:1-20. 1. Memory of past mercies. 2 
Outlook on our land. 3 of prosperity, 


] \ 3. Vision 
4. Perils of prosperity. 5, A solemn warning 


Topies for Discussion.—The coming of the Pil- 
grims to America compared with the entrance of 
Tsrael into Canaan. The hand of God in Amer- 
ican history. America, “a good land.” (Ask 
some high school-student to tell of the resources 
of the United States—as gifts of God for the use 
of which we are responsible.) Our nation’s per- 
ils from prosperity. What warning does Amer- 
ica need? 


Thoughts on the Theme. 
The Best Service. 

IIe serves his country best 

Who lives pure life, and doeth righteous deeds, 
And walks straight paths, however others stray; 
And Jeaves his sons, as uttermost bequest, 

A stainless record which all men may read; 

This is the better way. 


No drop but serves the slowly lifting tide; — 
No dew but has an errand to some flower; 
No smallest star but sheds some helpful ray. 
And man by man, each helping all‘the rest, 
Make the firm bulwark of the country’s power; 
There is no better way. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


Men.—The prosperity of a country depends 
not on the abundance of its revenues, nor on 
the strength of its fortifications, nor on the 
beauty of its public buildings; but it consists in 
the number of its cultured citizens, in its men 
of education, enlightenment and character; here 
are to be found its true interest, its great 
strength, and its real power.—Luther. 


This is the high enterprise of the new day: 
To lift everything that concerns our life as a 
nation to the light that shines from the hearth 
fire of every man’s conscience and vision of the 
right.—Woodrow Wilson. 


God in History.—We once heard a learned man 
say, “A* thorough knowledge of history is the 
best cure for atheism.” While a little learning 
may engender unbelief, deep learning increases 
faith in God. One cannot follow the succession 
of the ages without soon feeling that through 
them “one increasing purpose runs.’’ Or, to use 
other words of the same poet, that creation 
moves to one far-off, divine event. History is 
simply the path of God. Civilization is but the 
record of his appearance. It is inexplicable with- 
out him.—Frederiec Lynch. 


Il VACATION—ITS OPPORTUNITIES, 


Mark 6:30-44. 
Expository notes. 1. General background. 


Jesus had sent his disciples out, two by two, 
for a tour of the villages of Galilee, to announce 
the coming of the kingdom. They returned, 
spent with the unwonted strain of preaching, 
teaching and healing. For these forms of serv- 
ice were—and are—very exhausting to body and 
nerve and brain, and they returned worn and 
weary. They had questions to ask, for their 
efforts at teaching had brought them to the limit 
of their knowledge. 

Not long before this Jesus himself had brought 
back the little daughter of the ruler of the syna- 
gogue from beyond the gates of death. All this 
caused much excitement and wonder, and the 
conscience-stricken Herod Antipas thought that 
the murdered John the Baptist had risen from 
the grave. Now, partly to allow the excitement 
to subside, partly that he might further instruct 
his followers and partly because all needed quiet 
and rest, Jesus proposed to the Twelve that they 
retire to the wild hill slopes on the east of the 
Lake of Galilee, where they might rest. But the 
people note their departure in a boat and hasten 
along the eastern shore. So when Jesus and the 
Twelve reach the eastern shore, instead of the 
quiet of nature’s solitudes, there is an eager 
crowd of expectant people. What should he do? 
Sail to another place on the shore, escape the 
crowd, refuse to have his rest interfered with? 
Is not this his rest hour on which everyday life 
has no claim? Does Jesus look on this as an 
interruption or an opportunity? 
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Expository notes. 2. Word studies. 
“Told him all things.” They had preached, and 


cast out devils, and healed the sick. 


“Desert places.” Not a barren, sandy waste, 
but an uninhabited region, a solitary, grass-cov- 
ered hillside. 


“Ran together.” Draw attention to Mark’s 


vivid picture of activity in verses 31-33. Mark 
: has been called the “American gospel.” 
a3 Compassion.” The toiling, eager, restless 


3 Expository notes. 1. 


heart. 


crowd always. roused the feeling of pity in Jesus’ 
Does it not do so yet? He put aside his 
Own weariness and looked on this as a new op- 
portunity for service unexpectedly brought to 
him. He teaches them, he heals their sick, and 


at last relieves their hunger. 


“Two hundred shillings.” Pennyworth in King 
James Version. The Greek word, denarius, indi- 
cates a coin worth about -17 cents, which was 
the day’s wage of a laborer. 


“Green grass.” Mark sees the scene as he 
writes. 
“In ranks.” Literally, in flower-beds. The 


bright colors of oriental dress, as the multitude 
sat-in groups on the green hillsides, gave the 
effect of a garden of gay flowers. 

“Gave to the disciples.” Jesus asso¢iates the 

lad and his lunch basket as well as his disciples 
with him in this the most wonderful of his 
nature-miracles. Vacation often gives one an 
opportunity to inspire others to higher achieve- 
ments, either by direct assistance or by words of 
encouragement. 
_ “They all ate.” The importance of this miracle 
is suggested by the fact that all four of the 
evangelists record it. It is the most complete 
manifestation of the power of Jesus over nature, 
the one miracle most impossible of explanation 
by any natural causes. The spiritual symbolism 
he brings out soon after in the synagogue at 
Capernaum (John 6.) So Jesus makes this inter- 
ruption of his days of rest the opportunity for 
impressing a multitude of people with his great- 
est, most deeply symbolic nature-miracle. 

“Basketfuls.” Wach disciple gets a supply to 
earry away with him, resources for the coming 
days. 

Plan fer Our Meeting. 


Topics for Diserssion.—Vacation, its perils and 
opportunities. The opportunities before this 
ehureh this summer. The summer’s opportu- 
nity for personal advancement and culture. 

Thoughts on the Theme, 

Our summer holidays, whether passed at home 
abiding by the stuff or in rambies far afield, 
whether we hear the music of the surf or the 
melody of the winds, whether we linger in the 
valley or climb to the mountain top, should 
bring us nearer God.—Margaret E. Sangster. 


It is because we are not humble enough in the 
presence of the divine daily fact that adventure 
knocks so rarely at our door. This very day, 
straining my eyes to see the distant wonders of 
the mountains, I nearly missed a miracle by the 
roadside.—David Grayson. 


Remember that if the opportunities for great 
deeds should never come, the opportunity for 
good deeds is renewed day by day. The thing 
for us to long for is the goodness, not the glory. 
—F. W. Faber. 


There are two O’s for every man—Opportunity 
and Obligation. The striking thing is that they 
stand together, work together, grow together. 
When Opportunity becomes larger, Obligation 
inereases in like measure. It is impossible to 
separate the one from the other. Whoever main- 
tains the union of the two with care and faith 
will enrich both his own life and the kingdom 


to which he belongs.—J. R. Miller, 


“A MORNING BY THE LAKE. 
John 21:1-19. 
General background, 

The climax of the life of Jesus of Nazareth 
had come. The crucifixion, the-resurrection, the 
after appearances of Jesus had passed before 
the eyes of the startled disciples. They go back 
to Galilee, their former home, where Jesus had 
told them he would meet them. It is a puzzled, 
wondering group of men, facing a blank wall. 
not seeing what will come next. Jn the midst 
of their bewilderment, Peter suddenly resolves 


Maus 
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to return to his former 


others follow. 
Expository notes. 2. Word studies. 


“Sea of Tiberias.’ So called from the city 
built by Herod on the western shore and namea 
after the Roman emperor. 

“It is the Lord.’ John is the first to compré- 
hend; Peter, the first to act. 

_ “Children, have ye aught to eat?’ As a pass- 
ing stranger might call to a fishing boat coming 
in, “Well, boys, have you any fish?” 

“The third time Jesus was manifested.” That 
is to the assembled disciples, not to individuals. 
First to the ten in the upper room, then to the 
eleven a week later, and now to seven. 

“Lovest . love.” Two different words in the 
original. Christ’s word is a respectful, assured 
esteem; Peter’s word a warm, emotional affec- 
tion. 

“More than these.’ More than these other 
disciples, as he had once boasted. 

“Need Tend.” Not only feed, but watch 
over, guide, care for my sheep. 

“The third time, Lovest thou me?” Now Jesus 
uses Peter’s word, of a personal love, 


Plan for Our Meeting. 


Ask two young persons to read or recite, pre- 
ferably the latter, the Scripture selection. Ask 


occupation and the 


one to repeat John 21:1-14, the other taking 
verses 15-19. 
Outline: 1. Jesus in the routine of daily life. 


2. The best expression of love. 
Thoughts on the Theme. 


The true way to wait for our special work is 
to do the ordinary work which comes to us.— 
Peloubet. 

Patience is necessary to fishing for fish or 
fishing for men. At neither task is one always 
successful. How often does Jesus stand looking 
at us when we are toiling and struggling with 
small success, and we know it not! 

Jesus would convince his disciples that with- 
out him they could not even make a livelihood. 
What keeps men from serving God as they 
ought? Is it not mainly the feeling that by do- 
ing God’s will we are likely to be not so well 
off, not so sufficiently provided for? Both we 
and the apostles need to be convinced that our 
Lord, who asks us to follow him, is much better 
able to provide for us than we ourselves are. 

We have to come to know that we are much 
safer in doing God’s bidding than in struggling 
anxiously to make a livelihood.—Marcus Dods. 

Peter forgot the fish he had toiled for all 
night; he left the net to sink or go to pieces, 
and sprang into the water to greet his Lord. 
This vehemence of welcome was most welcome 
to Jesus. It witnessed to an affection which was 
at this crisis the most valuable element in the 
world, and that it was shown not by solemn 
protestations made in public or as part of a re- 
ligious service, but in so apparently secular and 
trivial an incident, makes it all the more valu- 
able-—Marcus Dods. 

It is possible we may already have more love 
than we think. But if we are not conscious of 
love, even while plainly seeing what we are, let 
us not relinquish the great hope of being able 
to give our heart to what is best and of being 
bound by an ever-increasing love to the Lord. 

Love lies deeper than the will; we cannot 
love because we wish to do so. Then what 
power have we to love what at present does not 
draw us? We can use the means given us for 
purifying our nature.» We can faithfully follow 
and serve Christ, and thus we shall learn to 
love him.—Marcus Dods. ; 

A little girl answering the question as _ to 
what it was to walk with God, said, ‘Why, they 
must be going the same way, of course; and 
they must like to be together, must be friends, 
and—and—they ought to like the same things— 
and trust each other.” Can you add anything 
more? 


IV. ON THE MOUNTAIN—ELIJAH AT HORERB. 
i Kings 1931-038, 
Expository notes. 1. General background, 
Blijah had been having a great spectacular 
triumph over Baal-worshippers, ending with a 
stern and bloody judgment on the priests of 
Baal. He thought that Jehovah’s victory over 
Baal was complete. But when he reaches Jez- 
reel, he finds that the indomitable Jezebel is but 


stirred up to retaliation. In the neryous reac- 
tion from the strain of the scene on Carmel, his 
disappointment culminates in depression and 
despair. 


Expository notes. 2. Word studies. 


“One of them.’ The slain priests of Baal. 

“Went for his life.’ Nothing would be gained 
by his falling a victim to the fury of Jezebel. 
She shrewdly counted on this result, for fear 
of the people restrained her from actually slay - 
ing the prophet in his hour of triumph, even if 
she did not secretly fear the vengeance of Je- 
hovah also, 

“Into the wilderness.” 
was congenial to his mood. 

“Take away my life.’ He would rather 
at once by the hand of God than by the 
derous stroke of the messenger of Jezebel. 

“Not better than my fathers.’ He had not 
restrained the nation from idolatry any better 
than had the earlier prophets. He felt the in- 
tolerable weight of failure. 

“Slept . eat.” Depression and discourage- 
ment often need physical remedies. A good 
night’s sleep and a good breakfast frequently 
change the face of the world. This is Jehovah's 
answer to the prophet’s prayer, “Take my life.” 
The answer is, “No, eat and live and work.” 

“Coals.” Literally, “hot stones.” 

“Angel of Jehovah.” Literally, messenger of 
Jehovah. Same word as “messenger” in verse 2. 

“Horeb, the mount of God.’ Where Jehovah 
had appeared to Moses, and where the law had 
been given to Israel. 

“What doest thou here?” Jehovah gives the 
discouraged prophet a chance to tell his sor- 
rows, to spread out in sight the causes of his 
depression. Troubles sometimes shrink when 
plainly stated. ‘ 

“Children of Israel have forsaken.” The apathy 
and opposition of those from whom he expected 
support are the heaviest load on the enthusiasm 
of the Christian worker. 

“Wind earthquake.’ Tempests, lightning 
and earthquakes are in the Old Testament the 
signs of Jehovah’s presence and generally of his 
anger. 

“Still, small voice.’ Margin, “sound of gentle 
stillness.” The gentle, refreshing breeze after 
the storm is a better symbol of Jehovah than 
the fierce tempest. Elijah realizes that Jehovah 
had not departed with the vanishing tempest, 
nor did he leave Israel when the contest on 
Carmel ended. 

“Go, return.” The answer to Blijah’s moan is 
a commission to work. Verses 15 to 18 are a 
prophetic “doom-song.” According to the record, 
Elijah did but one of these things himself; he 
did them only through the successors whom he 
selected and taught. 

“Seven thousand.” 
many. 


desert solitude 


die 
mur- 


The 


A symbolic number, very 
Jehovah is found in quiet homes in Is- 
rael. There are many unknown saints in the 
nation. Jehovah’s power is not limited to won- 


derful deeds only, nor his followers to kings 
and prophets. 


Plan for Our Meeting. 


Topics for Discussion.—Causes of 
and discouragement. My. own 
couragement—for “the blues.” 


Thoughts on the Theme. 


All nature and creation are a revelation of 
God; by the word of the Lord it was created, 
and through it he speaks to us. He who sees in 
nature nothing more than‘a lifeless mass is as 
one who having eyes sees not.—Lange. 

There are mightier influences at work in hu- 
mai history than physical. That which shakes 
and burns before our eyes, overwhelming and 
crushing Opposition, that is our idea of might. 
We need to be reminded that in the silent work- 
ings of mind and heart are developed forces 
stronger than the whirlwind, mightier than the 
earthquake, and fiercer than fire. The seven 


thousand devout hearts i i i 
rts in Israel ar s 
ei oreood thee are a mightier 


al » miracles ij eS 
Me verre. 1 the miracles of Plijah. 


depression 
remedy for dis- 


Daily miracles.—Not mir 


the presence of God, but equally the silent opera- 
tion of moral causes, the gradual development of 
truth, light and love. Our faith in providence 
is distorted when we are always straining after 
marvels, watching for signs of tempest and 


acles alone testify to 


earthquake, hearing no voices of the night, see- 
ing no wonders in the dawn. In the moral 
world, seed-time and harvest are constant, the 
storm and fire the exceptions. The most potent 


forces in physical nature, light and heat, are 


silent in their coming and their working, and, 
in the moral world, the Coming which has 
wrought the greatest marvels was in the silence 
of the night and the lowliness of the manger, 
that Character which has caused the greatest 
revolutions in human life and society was his 
who said, “I am meek and lowly of heart.”— 
Joseph P. Thompson. 


Plans for ages.—God dealt with this mood as 
he has done in-all ages, as he had done before 
to Jacob, as he did afterwards to David and to 
Hezekiah, and to Isaiah and Jeremiah; and as 
the Son of God did to the one like Elijah, the 
herald John, when his faith failed him. He let 
the conviction steal into his mind that the ways 
of God are wider than men’s, and his thoughts 
greater than men’s. He unteaches his prophet 
the delusion that everything depends on him. 

Elijah had need 
nothing—that God is all in all. Instead of an- 
swering his complaint, the voice said to him: 
“Go forth tomorrow, and stand upon the mount 
before the Lord. Behold, the Lord is passing 
by.’—F. W. Farrar. 


Part of God’s plan.—Still Elijah had work to 
do even though he might not see the issue of it. 
He was not to relinquish it as he desired just be- 
cause he was himself unsuccessful, but was to 
transmit it to others, and so pave the way for 
success in the distant future.-—Dummelow. 


Vv. ON THE BANK OF THE RIVER—JOSHUA’S 
EXHORTATION. 
Joshiiat Me 
Expository notes. 1. General background, 


Moses, the great leader of the Hebrews, was 
dead. The month of mourning for him was 
ended. Moses, the statesman, the law-giver, was 
succeeded by Joshua, the warrior, the general. 
The people lay in their tents, in the plains of 
Moab, on the east bank of the Jordan, waiting 
for orders. 

Expository notes. 2. Word studies. 


“Jehovah spake.” We do not know how, 
whether in a dream, or by a conviction impressed 
strongly and clearly upon the mind. 

“Moses’ minister.” The word is literally sery- 


ant. The usage is like ours when we say “the 
king’s prime minister.” He had been Joshua’s 
lieutenant. 


“Tread upon given it.” The extent was 
limited by their own energy and activity. The 
boundaries mentioned were reached only during 
the reigns of David and Solomon. 

“Be strong courage.” Three times in this 
brief charge is this exhortation given. When 
is one’s heart more apt to fail than when, un- 
tried, he is asked to step into the place of an 
experienced leader? 

“Observe the law.” Here is the most impor- 
tant condition of true success. 

“Turn not.” The word for right in more than 
one language is derived from the word for 
straight. A straight line, a straight man, are 
our figures for integrity of action; and crooked 
is our contemptuous expression for wrong; and 
wrong itself has connection with wrung, twisted. 

“Have good success.’ See margin, “deal wise- 
ly,’ the highest success. 

“Prepare you victuals.’ All that the people 
could do themselves is demanded of them, here 
in the crossing of the Jordan and afterwards in 
the conquest of Canaan. 

Plan for Our Meeting. 

Ask one young person to give a brief account 
of the river Jordan (that wonderful river unlike 
any other in the world). 

Ask another to give a little account of the 
land of Canaan, its location and topography, 


Topics for Discussion.—The need of courage 
today. God offers—what must man do? Need of 
careful preparation for work. 

Thoughts on the Theme, 


N Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift; 
Shun not the struggle; face it. ’Tis God’s gift. 
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to be taught that man is . 


; ‘ Be strong! 

It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 

How hard the battle goes, the day, how long. 

Faint not, fight on! Tomorrow comes the song. 
—Maltbie Db. Babcock. 


Courage is a great grace.—It was enjoined 
upon Joshua, as we have said, Deut. 31:7: upon 
Solomon, 1 Chron. 22:13; upon Asa, 2 Chron, 
15:1-7. It was exemplified by Caleb, in advising 
- that the Israelites go in at once to possess 

the land; by Gideon in attacking the confederate 
armies of the Midianites; by Deborah in leading 

Israel’s hosts to victory; by David in slaying 
Goliath; by Esther in going to the king to save 
her people; by Joseph of Arimathea in caring 
for the body of Jesus; by Paul in going to Je- 
rusalem in the face of expected death. It is 
indeed a great grace. One of the best commen- 
dations of it is through examples. 


The unquenchable toreh.—The rod may drop 
from the hand of Moses; but God keeps firm 
hold of Joshua, and, whoever fails Israel, its God 
will not. That is the true lesson which we are 
all meant to learn from the inroads of death on 
chureh and home. The perishing of the perish- 
able is to teach the abiding of the immortal. 
pying men reveal a living God.—Alexander Mac- 
aren. 


Be strong.—The word is a command. It im- 
plies that the choice between strength and weak- 
ness, and therefore the responsibility for the 
choice, is ours. The servant of God is in duty 
bound to strive to make his life on the earth the 
largest possible success; he must, therefore, lose 
no righteous opportunity to be strong. He has 
no right to any selfish indulgence that weakens 
any physical or mental power. Moreover, he 
must study all the sources and elements of 


strength. “Knowledge is power,” and “In union 
is strength.” Organization, discipline, self-com- 
mand, skill, all these are strength; and the 


command is “be strong.’’—George W. Cable. 


IKKnoek.—The wisdom of the ages, the secrets 
of nature, although freely offered from the di- 
vine hand, must be conquered and occupied to 
become available. Here are the treasures of 
learning freely tendered, but the sluggard re- 
ceives no mental impression from them. The 
gift cannot be received except on the one con- 
dition. The unwearied diligence is the cup into 
which it is poured; the assiduous application 
builds up the storehouse in which it may be 
garnered. Conquest and occupation are essen- 
tial to every man’s possession.,—A. J. Behrends. 


God equips.——Gird yourself for the new duties 
and responsibilities that have come upon you. 
Do not worry yourself with asking whether you 
are capable of doing these duties, or with vainly 
looking within yourself for the gifts and quali- 
ties which marked your predecessor. It is 
enough for you that God in his providence calls 
you to take the place of the departed. If he 
has called you he will equip you. It is not his 
way to send men a warfare on their own 
charges. The work to which he calls you is not 
yours, but his. a 

This faith in divine power qualifying feeble 
mortals for the hardest tasks has originated 
some of the noblest enterprises in the history 
of the world. It was a divine voice Columbus 
seemed to hear bidding him -cross the wild At- 
lantic. It was a divine voice Livingstone seemed 
to hear bidding him cross Africa, strike up into 
the heart of the continent, examine its structure, 
and throw it open from shore to shore.—W. G. 
Blaikie. 


Our Navy. 
last two administrations generous, 
not to say lavish in appropriations, we have 
spent more than a billion dollars on our 
navy. This isa sum greater than the monstrous 
indemnity Bismarck exacted in his effort forty 
-years ago to “bleed France white.” Just now 
we are putting in $146,000,000 a year. This is 
$400,000 per day, or if you like, $2,777 a minute, 
the wages each year of 276,210 average American 
workmen, and about ten times as much as our 
forty-eight states spend yearly on their state 
universities, their technical colleges and indus- 
trial schools—the backbone of our national 
progress,—David Starr Jordan. 


Im the 


THE LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 

Lyman Abbott said: In her recent drama, “In 
The Vanguard,” Mrs. Trask portrays the horrors 
of war which sends her soldier hero from the 
field of battle bearing the stigma of deserter, 
because his conscience declares to him that war 
is always wicked. Yet his own act should have 
refuted his conscience. In Act II. he sees a 
soldier attempting forcibly to kiss a resisting 
girl, ‘seizes him from behind, releases the girl, 
and throws him to the floor. If it be right for 
a single soldier to use whatever force is neces- 
sary to protect a girl from an insulting kiss, it 
cannot be wrong for the Bulgarian people to 
use whatever force is necessary and at whatever 
cost to themselves and others, to prevent their 
Wives and daughters from being abducted from 


their homes and carried off to the harem of the 
Turk. 


This truth the Bible abundantly recognizes. 
First pure, then peaceable, is its motto. In Paul’s 
description of the kingdom of God, righteous- 
ness, peace and joy, righteousness precedes 
peace, There is no honorable peace which is not 
founded on righteousness. When Isaiah prophe- 
sied that men shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks, and 
shall not learn war any more, he based this 
expectation on his faith that the time will come 
when men will walk in the paths of God and the 
law will go out of Zion, enforced, not by sword 
and spear, but by the intelligent conscience of 
self-governing peoples. “If it be possible,’ says 
the apostle, ‘fas much as lieth in you live peace- 
ably with all men.” It is not always possible. 
It does not always lie in us so to live. On the 
contrary, it is quite possible to pay too high a 
price for peace. Our fathers would have paid 
too high a price if, in 1776, they had bartered 
liberty for peace. The generation of the Civil 
War would have paid too high a price if, for the 
sake of peace, they had allowed the country to 
be rent in twain and a great slave empire to 
be founded, from the Ohio river to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and perhaps including Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. 


Hon. Charlemagne Tower, former ambassador 
to Germany, said: - 

The new treaty was signed in November, 1901, 
by Mr. John Hay, Secretary of State, and Lord 
Pauncefote, the British ambassador, whence it is 
known as the “Hay-Pauncefote Treaty.” 


The two powers agreed that “the present 
treaty shall supersede that of April 19, 1850. 
That the canal may be constructed under the 
auspices of the government of the United States, 
and that, subject to the provisions of the pres- 
ent treaty, the United States shall enjoy all the 
rights incident to its construction as well as the 
exclusive right of providing for the regulation 
and management of the canal.” And we made 
this specific stipulation: 


“The United States adopts, as the basis of the 
neutralization of such ship canal, the following 
rules, substantially as embodied in the Conven- 
tion of Constantinople (October 28, 1888), for 
the free navigation of the Suez Canal: 


“). The canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war ‘of all nations 
observing these rules, on terms of entire equal- 
ity, so that there shall be no discrimination 
against any such nation or its citizens or its 
subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges 
of traffic or otherwise.” 


The United States entered freely and openly 
into these treaties, and the situation is one that 
we have created for ourselves. We negotiated 
with Great Britain always with the understand- 
ing upon our part that she was to be upon the 
same footing as ourselves in regard to the canal; 
and she accepted, yielding the advantages that 
she had acquired, in order to comply with our 
plans. It is not a question now as to whether 
we made a good bargain or a bad one; but it is 
of great importance to the American people that 
the United States government shall fulfill its en- 
gagements and shall carry out loyally its inter- 
national obligations. 
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RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


PERSONAL. 

Rey. C. A. Williams, one of the best known 
men of Irish Methodism, has decided to accept 
the call to the pastorate of St. James Methodist 
Church, Montreal, Canada. 

* * * 


Rey. David J. Burrell, D. D., pastor of the Mar- 
ble Collegiate Reformed Church, New York City, 
and president of the Pan-Presbyterjan Alliance, 
has accepted an invitation to preach in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, July 20. That date is the three 
hundred and sixty-sixth anniversary of the 
granting of the Royal Charter to the Huguenot 
churches of England. 

* * * 


Lo! the Celtic and Saxon names are passing 
in New England. In Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Baptist churches are pastors Ravi, Palmquist 
and Reifschneider. Van der Mark is the name 
of another Cambridge minister. In addition to 
these Italian, Swede, German and Dutch min- 
isters may be named a Syrian, who is pastor of 
the leading Methodist church in Boston. 

* a * 


William Croswell Doane, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Albany and dean of the bishops of 
that church, died in New York City, May 17. 
He had been bishop of Albany since 1869. The 
bishop was a high church man and devoted to 
the English Church traditions. He led the fight 
against divorce in this country, and was respon- 
sible for the enactment of regulations forbid- 
ding the marriage by Episcopal clergymen of 
divorced persons. 

* * * 

Since assuming, just two years ago, the pas- 
torate of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
New York City, Dr. J. H. Jowett has gained sev- 
enteen pounds in weight. A pretty good record 
for a maii whose English physician discouraged 
his acceptance of his American call lest the 
change should injure his health. 

* * * 

Dr. Francis L. Patton has resigned the presi- 
dency of Princeton Theological Seminary. He 
will return to his native island of Bermuda. 

* * 


Not all the old American families have died 
out. A lineal descendant of Paul Revere, Miss 
Pauline Revere, aged 14 years, hung a lantern 
in the Old North Church, Boston, on the 19th 
of April, this year. Not only Paul Revere’s 
family is still in evidence, but the firm he es- 
tablished, the Revere Copper Company is still 
doing business. 


* * 
: NEWS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
The hymn, “The Son of God Goes Forth to 
War,” has just been translated into Chinese and 


is said to be proving exceedingly popular in 
Chinese congregations. Z 
* 


* 


A parish house has just been erected at a 
cost of $35,000 by the Westminster Congrega- 
tional Church, Kansas City, Mo. 

* * * 


_The Assuan Dam and other Egyptian irriga- 
tion works have cost about $55,000,000. They 
have, it is said, increased the value of land in 
Middle and Lower Egypt from about $1,000,000,- 
000 to $2,000,000,000, and the yearly rental from 
$80,000,000 to $190,000,000. So much are the en- 
gineers doing for the world by their bold enter- 
prises carried to a successful issue. 
* * * 


The statistics of the United Presbyterian 
chureh for the church year just closed show that 
this denomination has 1,144 ministers, 1,129 con- 
sregations, and 183,805 members. As compared 
with the statistics of a year ago, these figures 
represent a net loss of ten ministers, a gain of 
two congresations, and a gain of 5,204 members. 

*e * 

A surprisingly large number of th 
are directing the affairs of Bula aia are ere 
uates of Robert College, near Constantinople. 
Three members of the cabinet, the ministers of 
the interior, of commerce and industry, of pub- 
lic instruction, the ministers to London and 
Berlin, the chief of the intendance of the army 
the mayor of Sofia, the counselor-general of the 


department of foreign affairs, the secretary of 
the consular service, the secretary of the council 
of ministers, the manager of the agricultural 
bank—not to mention a host of others—received 
their education from American teachers.— 
Miss. Rev. of World. A 
The Bible societies, including the American, 
the British and Foreign, and the Scottish Na- 
tional, haye undertaken the preparation of a 
reference Bible in Korea. A man qualified for 
this work was found in Mr. Ik Chai Lee, a mem- 
ber of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Seoul, who from early childhood has been iden- 
tified with the Christian church. Mr. Lee he- 
longs to the Imperial clan, and is closely related 
to the princely house of Korea. He was secre- 
tarial assistant to Doctor George Heber Jones 
in the preparation of the latter’s English-Ko- 
rean Dictionary. Mr. Lee was secretary of the 
Korean legation in St, Petersburg, and later in 
his homeland was magistrate. Feeling the call 
to definite service in the church, he resigned 
his official positions, and gave himself to the 
work of God. He has finished the reference 
work on the New Testament, which is now pub- 
lished and circulated throughout Korea. The 
Ola Testament is now completed as far as First 
Chronicles.—Miss, Rev. of World. 


A Norwegian Baptist theological seminary is 
to be established in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for the training of ministers 
for the Norwegian Baptist churches in the Uni- 
ted States. 

* * * 

A commission representing all religious bodies ~ 
to consider and agree on the right kind of Sun- 
day observance legislation for New York City is 
proposed by Rabbi Schulman, of that city. While 
he believes in Saturday as the Sabbath, Rabbi 
Schulman says that Sunday is the only possible 
legal rest day, and that the day should be pro- 
tected by law. 

* * 

One item of the many exercises in the com- 
mencement week of the Bible Teachers’ Training 
School, New York, is a “prize contest in Scrip- 
ture and hymn reading.” Pass the idea along 
to some settled ministers. 

* * 


Immanuel Baptist Church, Chicago, pastor, the 
Rev. Johnston Myers, opened its doors last win- 
ter to the destitute men of the city. 

On some cold mornings as many as a thousand 
hungry men were warmed and fed. Hun- 
dreds of men owe their present jobs, both inside 
and outside of Chicago, to the free employment 
agency to which this pastor has devoted two 
whole days of each week for more than two 
years. 

In the spring Dr. Myers has the names of 
farmers in Michigan and the far West who de- 
sire farm hands and who are willing to send 
money for their transportation from Chicago. 
Dr. Myers buys the railroad ticket, and starts 
the laborers to their respective destinations. 
Large employers of labor in Chicago assist by 
giving jobs to the men whom he sends to them. 
—The Christian Herald. 

* % * 


The government has ordered Quartermaster 
Koehn, of the Navy, to row the entire length of 
the Mississippi river from Lake Itasca to the 
Gulf of Mexico in a ten-foot rowboat, starting 
June 1 from Park Rapids, Minn. Quartermaster 
Koehn is an expert oarsman. He expects to 
make the trip in ninety days, finishing at South 
Pass Jetty, on the Gulf of Mexico, 110 miles 
below New Orleans. 

* * 

The Pennsylvania legislature has just passed 
a bill providing that at least ten verses out of 
the Bible shall be read every school day in the 
presence of the scholars in every public school 
within the bounds of the state. Any teacher re- 
fusing to do so is subject to dismissal. This 
bill was made into law on the same day that 
another bill was beaten which would have made 
over all Roman Catholic Church property in that 
state into the hands of the Roman bishops.— 
The Continent, 
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John R. Mott is once more in the home coun- 


_ try, having returned from his round-the-world 
tour in time to attend the international conven- 


tion of Young Men’s Christian Associations in 
Cincinnati. 

A new distinction was given to Mr. Mott in 
the eyes of the world at large by President Wil- 
son’s urgent pressure to induce him to accept 
the post of United States minister to China—a 
request cabled to. him while in Korea, 

ae * 


The Methodist Book Concern, one of the oldest 
and largest publishing houses in America, an- 
nounced lately that $250,000 of its profits last 
year have been set aside for aged Methodist 
ministers. The business of the New York con- 
cern last year amounted to $1,375,000, but this 
includes business done at Boston, Pittsburgh and 
Detroit. The other headquarters are at Cincin- 
nati, with branches in Chicago, Kansas City and 
San Francisco, and together they did business 
amounting to $1,800,000. It is out of these com- 
bined sales that the quarter million profits come 
for the ministers.—Christian Work. 

* *» 


Statisticians say that the smoke nuisance costs 
Chicago $8,000,000 yearly. This is exclusive of 
the human variety, too! 

* * * 

In the Maverick Congregational Church, East 
Boston, a series of “Be Fair’ services is being 
held, at which those competent to speak on the 
particular themes assigned to them are speaking 
on “Be Fair to the Socialist,’ “Be Fair to the 
Negro,” “Be Fair to the Jew,” “Be Fair to the 
Immigrant.” 

* * * 

The little town of Marion, Kans., with a pop- 
ulation of about 2,000, had five white English- 
speaking churches. The Presbyterian and the 
Baptist, each with a membership of about 100, 
happening to be pasterless at the same time, 
federated. Each church maintains its separate 
Sunday School and contributes to its denomina- 
tional benevolences, but in other respects the 
churches become one church. The Presbyterians 
had a good manse which the pastor occupies; 
the united prayer meeting convenes in the Pres- 
byterian house of worship and the public serv- 
ices on the Lord’s Day are in the Baptist build- 
ing. Rev. Geo. T. Nichols, a Congregational 
minister, has been called as pastor. 

* 


The pastor of the Greenwood Union Church, 
Mass., drew up a plea for Sunday observance. 
It recites some reasons for observing the Sab- 
bath, refers to the powerful influence of exam- 
ple and ends by resolving that “I will do what 
I can to help Greenwood enjoy a Christian Sab- 


bath.” When this was read at the church serv- 
ices, nearly a hundred voluntarily signed the 
document. 
* * * 
SOCIAL. 


No one would accuse Judge Gary, the head of 
the great U. S. Steel Corporation, of being an 
alarmist, but this is what he said recently to a 
gathering of men in New York City who repre- 
sented the “big business” of this country: “I 
tell you, gentlemen, that there are things being 
said nowadays which are very Similar, indeed, to 
things said just before the French Revolution. 
It is imperative that something be done to im- 
prove the condition of mankind, J say that it is 
not only good morals but good policy likewise 
to improve these conditions. Unless capitalists, 
corporations, rich men, powerful men, them- 
selves take a leading part in trying to improve 
the condition of humanity, great changes will 
come, and they will come mighty quickly, and 
the mob will bring them.)—Men # Record. 

% 


One of the new branches of the Department of 
Agriculture is the “Rural Organization Service,” 
which is to take up the question of better mar- 
keting of farm products, social welfare, and 
other problems connected with the improvement 
of the farmers’ financial, social and _ physical 
life. Dr. Thomas N. Carver, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been chosen to direct this new bureau; 
and Dr. Wallace Buttrick, of New York, repre- 
sentative of the General Education Board, is to 
work in connection with Dr. Carver and the De- 
partment of Agriculture in aiding this new 


movement, 


A resume of the “wet” and “dry” situation in 
the United States following the municipal elec- 
tions of April, 1918, as made by the Anti-Saloon 
League, shows that of the 2,973,890 square miles 
of territory in the United States the saloon is 
now forbidden in 2,132,746 square miles. ‘There 
are thirty-two states in which the combinea 
number of saloons is less than the number in 
Chicago. A population of 46,029,750 is now liv- 
Ing under no license out of a total population of 
91,972,266. Of the 2,856 counties in the United 
States over 1,700 have abolished the saloon. 
There are more than 500 cities having a popula- 
tion of 5,000 or more, and almost 200 cities hayv- 
ing a population of 10,000 or more, in which 
saloons have been abolished. In nine states, 
with an aggregate population of almost 15,000,- 
000, there is state-wide prohibition.—Christian 
Workers’ Magazine. 

a %* % 

Mie “Council of Hyde Pari. Churches: =.@hie 
cago, organized over two years ago, is composed 
of the Presbyterian, Lutheran, Congregational, 
Baptist, Methodist and Disciples churches and 
the Protestant Episcopal parishes of St. Paul’s 
and the Church of the Redeemer. At the March 
meeting this resolution was passed: “It is the 
sense of this council that the ministers of the 
Hyde Park congregations request all persons 
applying to be married to bring a physician’s 
certificate, stating that the applicants are free 
from any communicable disease.’ The present 
chairman of the council is the rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, the Rev. Dr. Herman Page, and 
the rule recommended by the resolution has been 
in effect at St. Paul’s for several months. 

* * * 


The moving-picture show has been pressed 
into service in Pawtucket, R. L, as a school of 
patriotism for non-English-speaking foreigners. 
The purpose is to teach foreigners the meaning 
of the flag, the Constitution, and the various 
historic and patriotic incidents connected with 
our national life. On the first night moving pic- 
tures representing the making of the flag by 
Betsey Ross were given. The pictorial story of 
the flag was made the basis for a talk telling 
what the flag means to the American citizen. 
At the second meeting representations of a num- 
ber of historic incidents were shown with ex- 
planations and applications to present condi- 
tions. The pictures were interspersed with mu- 
sic furnished by the Polish Society of Providence. 
Each meeting was begun by the singing of 


America. Another reel was entitled ‘Man in the 
Making.” It showed a foreigner reaching this 
country and his ensuing life— The Survey. 
* * * 
GENERAL. 


Professor Vernon P. Squires, of the University 
of North Dakota, “merits well of the republic” 
for his service. It was he who conceived the 
plan of giving course credits in high school to 
boys and girls who pursue the study of the Bi- 
ble in connection with their respective churches 
and Sunday Schools. And this proposition, of- 
ficially adopted by the state high school board 
just a year ago, is already working out a big 
success. The examinations are set up by the 
state bourd and given under oversight of local 
school authorities, just as examinations in all 
other studies. Questions of fact make up the 
examination material; points of theological con- 
troversy are avoided. The classes are organized 
under independent church-auspices, but in some 
cases high school teachers volunteer to lead 
them. 

Ninety recitations are required for the course; 
classes that meet only on Sunday must, there- 
fore, take two years to complete the syllabus. 
But many classes have been meeting also in the 
middle of the week in order to finish within a 
year. The whole scheme appears remarkably 
effective for interesting young folk of high 
school age in Bible study, and the way it has 
been taken up in North Dakota indicates that it 
has in it fertile elements of popularity as well 
as the conditions of lasting education.—The 
Continent, ; 

oo %* * 

People of today, while interested in doctrine, 
are not so much inclined to quarrel over it as 
they are over religion. We are willing to allow 
much diversity of opinion on methods of inspira- 
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tion and phases of doctrine, but we recognize 
only one creed when it comes to religion. The 
man who denies righteousness, and love, and 
good-will as revealed in Jesus Christ as the true 
way of life is a heretic whom we shall attack 
with all our might. We are ready to recognize 
that two men may have different views about the 
book of Jonah and be equally good Christians, 
but we cannot recognize that man as a Christian 
who practices greed, lives for self only, toler- 
ates impurities, and denies the Sermon on the 
Mount and its Author. And it is here that the 
unity of the future is more and more being 
sought.—Christian ier and Evangelist. 
* 


One who has been watching our commercial 
expansion finds a great chasm between the faith 
we profess and the practices we employ. The 
early missionaries boasted that “Christianity is 
the spirit of the entire body of western civiliza- 
tion.” Now, men who are coming to us from 
the non-Christian East discover that our civili- 
zation does not support the claim. Moreover, 
our commerce which is going into those nations 
is not operated on a Christian basis. The true 
answer to inquiries about the Christian faith is 
not being made by the missionary, but by the 
merchant, the teacher and the ruler.—The Con- 
tinent. 

* oo %* 

Out of his experience in Atlanta with the labor 
unions who came in to help the Men and Re- 
ligion Movement fight vice, John J. Kagan writes 
these solemn words: 

“T am convinced that it is not so much the 
laboring man who has alienated himself from 
the church as that the pharisaism of the church 
and the hypocrisy of its members have caused 
this alienation. My hope is that the church is 
to break the traditions that have bound it so 
long, and recalling its Master’s example, forget 
itself in its passion to save mankind. When it 
does this, both laboring men and capitalisis will 
.enroll under its banners.”—The Continent. 

* * 


At the South Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
Y., recently 73 persons were admitted to 
membership, 59 on confession. Of these, 23 
were of native parentage, 44 were native-born 
of foreign parentage and six were foreign-born. 
The 50 from other lands represented eight races, 
the Norwegian leading, followed by the Ger- 
man, Swedish, English, Finnish, Scotch, Irish 
and Dutch in diminishing ratio. 
% * * 


_ A “straw vote” taken by the Charity Organ- 
ization among twenty thousand destitute persons 
in New York City shows that sixty per cent 
ascribe their destitution to intemperance, seven- 
teen per cent to sickness and injury, and twen- 


ty-three per cent to old age and slack work. 
As a quick route to poverty and degradation, the 
“booze” habit has no equal or superior.—Watch- 
man, 

* *% * - 

It cannot be questioned that church attendance 
is on the increase in New York. Attendance of 
men is particularly improving. All observers 
agree in that impression, and every count of 
audiences recently made confirms it. The same 
thing seems to be true of most of the other 
cities of the United States. The turn of the tide 
has evidently arrived. The sag of religious in- 
terest has passed the low point. Just what is 
making the difference may be hard to analyze, 
but the meaning of the fact is plain. It spells 
for the church hope, of course, but more par- 
ticularly opportunity. And the great question 
now for the church is whether, as people come 
back hungry to the old table, it is going to have 
anything nourishing to feed them with. If it 
hasn’t, they’ll soon be going away again.—The 
Continent. 

* * * 

A foreigner contemplating the condition of 
Christianity in the United States might say that 
nowhere else in the world is Christianity broken 
into so many fragments. Upon the surface this 
is probably true. It may sound like a paradox 
to say that perhaps nowhere else in the world 
are Christians of every name so nearly at one. 
Why is it that in the United States Christianity 
should be broken into so many fragments; and 
in what senses are Christians of every name so 
nearly at one? * * * American Christianity is 
broken into many fragments because Christian- 
ity came to America in fragments; and because 
all the political and social conditions prevailing 
in America from the time of its first settlement 
by Europeans have favored the establishment of 
new church connections. * * * 

Men who care nothing for religion give up 
their old church associations; but they do not 
establish new ones. The fact that Christianity 
in the United States is so much subdivided has 
at its heart, therefore, this seed of encourage- 
ment and of hope. On the other hand, back of 
these divisions of the Christian church in the 
United States is seen the broad fact of demo- 
eratic citizenship in a common country, in which 
the very air which all men breathe inspires the 
same respect in every man for the religious con- 
victions of another which he claims from other 
men for his own. This is why Americans can 
agree to differ on things religious, while work- 
ing hand in hand as to all matters that affect 
the public weal, or the social life. This is the 
sense in which the churches, though subdivided, 
are so nearly at one.—Seth Low in The Con- 
structive Quarterly. 


: 


Magazine Articles of Value to Ministers 


The Century. June. 35 cents. 
The Great St. Bernard, Ernst von Hesse-War- 
teas, The Training of a Japanese Child, 
Frances Little. Skirting the Balkan Peninsula 
a eee Pees Robert Hichens.  Si- 
giriya—“The Lions’ Rock” of ie 
Ga, ock” of Ceylon, Jennie 
The American Magazine. June. 15 cents. 
Joys of the True Walker, Walter Prichard Ea- 
ton. The Stock Market, Ida M. Tarbell. 
Harper’s Magazine. June. 35 cents. 
ake Dry Guillotine, Charles W. Fur- 
. ne. the Mosque of Eyoub, Sydney Adamson. 
EBs oui ty ina Job, John L. Mathews. Explor- 
ng the Atom, Henry Smith Williams. Lin- 
guistic Causes of Americanisms, T. R. Louns- 
bury. oe 
The Atlantic Monthly. 
The Monroe Doctri 
Hiram Bingham, 


t June. 35 cents. 
ree pap oleate Shibboleth, 
he Rea ellow Peril, J. O. 
= Pend. The Negro and the Labor Union, 
=e aie ,Washington. Brains and Buying, 
2 ane qu OE Billings. Science ana Mysticism, 
Havelock Ellis. Reasonable Hopes of Amer- 
ican Religion, George A, Gordon. 
Methodist Review. May-June 
The Methodist System and Soci 
| S) > 71 al Co-oper¢ 
Bishop F. J. McConnell: Religion eee 


Teaching of English Literature, J. M. Dixon. 
The Huguenots, Lilly Ryder Gracey. A New 


Interpretation of the Book of Job, Camden M. 
Coburn. 


McClure’s Magazine. Jume. 15 cents. 
Fitting the Man to his Job, Burton J., Hen- 


drick. The Ways of the Left Hand, H. Adding- 
ton Bruce. 


Missionary Review of the World. June. 25 cents. 
The New Regime in Morocco, Robert Kerr. 
Bulgaria—the Youngest Kingdom, M. N. Popoff. 
The Color Line in South Africa, A. W. Baker. 


Why Send Missionaries to South America. 
Bishop BE. R. Hendrix. ; 
The Constructive Quarterly. June. 175 cents. 


Constructive Task of Protestantism, James 


Denney. Christianity in the United States, 
Seth Low. Present Position of Churches in 
Canada, R. A. Falconer. Problems and Possi- 
bilities of American Protestantism, Wm. Adams 
Brown, Place of Religion in the Woman 
Movement, Lady Henry Somerset. 


North American Review. June. 
Efficiency in the Public-Health 
KH. A. Winslow. 
Ss. D. McConnell, 


35 cents. 
Campaign, C. 
The Ethics of Miracles, Rey. 
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HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT—Best of Recent Sermons 


G. B. F.-HALLOCK, D. D. 


REV. JAMES T. FORD, REV. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN D. D. 


The Triumphs of Missions 


REV. JAMES T. FORD, CHICAGO, ILINOIS. 


Text: “Then shalt thou see and be radiant 
and thy heart shall thrill and be enlarged.” 
sa.” 60:5. ((R.V.) 

At Kettering, England, there was unveiled a 
bronze tablet in memory of William Carey, which 
marked the date of modern missions, 1792. A 
little more than a hundred years ago this grand- 
est movement of the ages began. On the tablet 
were engraved the two injunctions from Cary’s 
sermon at Nottingham: “Expect great things 
from God; and plan great things for God.” From 
that hour the church has been growing up to 
that motto, and God has increasingly been grant- 
ing wonderful results. Now the church is putting 
on its strength and is going forth to conquer and 
conquer as never before. Let us look swiftly at 
some of her triumphs. 

_You have noticed when viewing a great proces- 

sion a straggling following of street gamins, 
drawn by the flying banners, the music, and the 
general enthusiasm. Well it is just so with this 
missionary triumphal procession. Along with 
millions of all nations blessed and saved and 
educated and healed and lifted up and ennobled 
are the street followers of trade and commerce, 
seeking for financial advantage. Hear what Mr. 
T. A. Powell, late of the U. S. consulate of the 
Ottoman dominion says in Everybodys Maga- 
sine: “If the clatter of American harvesters is 
heard today from one end of Asia Minor to the 
other; if the Esquimaux of Greenland and Labra- 
dor and Alaska vary their monotonous dish of fish 
and blubber with tinned meats from Chicago and 
Kansas City; if the natives of Equatoria insist 
on buying cotton sheeting that is stamped “Amer- 
ican,” and will take no other, our merchants 
and manufacturers instead of praising the consul 
or commercial traveler, may thank the missionary. 
Wherever he has gone the modern missionary 
has stood for progress and civilization. He has 
marched in the very van of history. The mis- 
sionaries have proved themselves the pioneers of 
modern civilization.” 

But all these results that men lay much store by, 
are only the rag-tag of the triumphal procession 
which is wending its way out of moral darkness 
into the splendid light of the cross, and is march- 
ing up and onward, a vast host of redeemed souls. 
Behold now the immediate results of missions 
the van-guard of the procession, see them com- 
ing! Two thousand six hundred men and women 
were admitted to the church on missionary fields 
on one Sunday of last year. See them! More 
than two and one-half regiments of one thousand 
each; enough to fill a great church; these are 
followed by another host of 2,600 admitted to 
church membership on mission fields on the next 
Sunday, and another and another host each 2,600 
strong for each of the fifty-two Sundays of the 
year. What a spectacle: all nations, all languages, 
all colors, all garbs! A wonderful sight for 
angels as well as men. Then behind these see 
the great rulers of the world. There is King 
Edward in the act of giving a Bible to an African 


king. Queen Victoria gave a Bible years ago to 
an African king the father of this king. There 
is President Taft making speeches in favor of 
missions and declaring that every mission station 
is a nucleus of civilization in the midst of moral 
and civil darkness. There is Theodore Roosevelt 
preaching at Nairobi, East Africa, and telling the 
people, “I believe in helping the missionary of 
whatever creed who is working sincerely and dis- 
interestedly with practical good sense,” and going 
to Kaijaba and laying the cornerstone of a mis- 
sion church and of a school building and declar- 
ing that, “the work of the missionary in educa- 
tion is most important.” 

But see these young people, young men and 
women, five thousand of them. Who are they? 
These are “Student Volunteers,’ young people 
who stand ready to go to the foreign field when 
they have completed their education and are 
called. What a triumph of missions! These have 
laid aside all that the world holds alluring and 
are the world’s conquerors. But here comes an- 
other band, of several thousand, who are they? 
These are young people who have actually gone 
from the ranks of the Student Volunteers from 
the time the Student Volunteer movement began, 
and they number three thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-one. What a triumph! Nearly four 
regiments of young men and women casting home 
and friends and self behind them for Christ and 
humanity! Into Africa four hundred and twelve 
of these have gone, into India, Burma and Ceylon 
seven hundred and eighty-two, to China eleven 
hundred and thirty, and so on. Now can you 
imagine any consecration or self-sacrifice or hero- 
ism greater than that made by these thousands 
of young people? Oh, this is a splendid triumph 
of missions. These have quietly subscribed their 
names and unostentatiously taken their places 
under the banner of the cross. They have heard 
the voice of the great leader, their crucified Sa- 
yiour, saying: “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature,” and_ they 
have not been disobedient to the heavenly vision. 

But who are these that follow them? Notice 
them! They are the parents of these young 
missionaries who have dedicated these children 
to the Lord. Who can tell the pain of the sunder- 
ing of the natural ties of mother love and father 
love? 

Hear the story which the late Dr. Chamberlain, 
of India, told of the sacrifice made by his par- 
ents, and remember it is equally true of thousands 
of fathers and mothers today, and then count this 
spirit as one of the triumphs of missions. He 
says: “For months there was hardly a waking 
hour when the subject was not present with me, 
as to my duty to my parents and to the heathen, 
and most earnestly did I pray over it, and finally 
I came to the conclusion that if my father felt 
that after all my plans and preparation he could 
willingly give me up, I would decide to be my- 
self a missionary. His father was sick at the 
time, and lying on his bed. The young man 
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told him his heart’s desire. When he had fin- 
ished he said: ‘Now father, what do you think 
about it? I know my filial duty stands in the 
forefront, and I must not weigh that too lightly, 
but do you think you could willingly give me up? 
I have passed my examination and entered col- 
lege. Shall I make my course look toward being 
a scientific farmer, and make a home for you 
and mother, or shall I begin to prepare to be a 
missionary?’ Gazing at me lovingly and earnestly, 
he replied: ‘My son, for months I have known 
that you were thinking over this subject, and 
many a night I have lain awake long hours in 
prayer that if God showed it to you to be a 
missionary, he would give me grace to say yes, 
and he has given me the victory. No heathen 
shall face me in the judgment and tell me that 
I prevented a son of mine from going and telling 
them of Jesus Christ as their Saviour from sin. 
Go, and your father’s blessing will go with you, 
and we will trust God to take care of your 
mother and me.’” This I say is but one instance 
of the sacrifice and self-denial made and now 
making by thousands of parents in the church to- 
day. Behold in all Christian homes a wonderful 
triumph of missions in the parental heart. The 
promise to the church is being verified: “Then 
shalt thou see and be radiant and thy heart shall 
thrill and be enlarged.” 


But see these seventeen or eighteen regiments 
of veteran missionaries. Among them are some 
of the greatest heroes of the world. During the 
fierce Boxer uprising in China when missionaries 
and their converts were being murdered with 
awful outrages at one of the port cities, a British 
Admiral offered to safe-guard all the missionar- 
ies and their wives by taking them on his battle- 
ship. But he could not take the defenseless con- 
verts who would then be left like lambs to the 
fury of the wolves. After prayer and delibera- 
tion, the missionaries decided to remain by the 
defenseless flock. “Gentlemen, said the admiral, 
‘your courage is magnificent. Men have received 
the Victoria Cross for less heroism than yours.” 
Four years ago five of our missionaries were 
murdered at Lien Chou, Southern China. Chap- 
els, hospitals and schools were destroyed by a 
blood-thirsty mob. When the news reached 
Princeton University that one from their number 
was among the slain, immediately several men 
offered to take the place of the murdered gradu- 
ate, Mr. Peal; and a year later a new band of 
devoted men and women went to reopen the sta- 
tion. Under the direction of Rev. R. F. Edwards, 
five buildings are now erected, replacing the 
former ones burned down; a church, a boy’s 
school, a native preacher’s home, two missionary 
residences and two hospitals, so that the work 
will soon be larger than before the massacre. 
These went, and all the missionaries to China go, 
well knowing that they dwell continually on the 
edge of a mighty volcano, liable at any time to 
burst forth to their destruction. Mission fields 
are manned today by thousands of such men and 
women. 


Now I want to give you an instance of an 
altogether 


i different kind of triumph, but 
a mighty triumph all the same. tis 
told by Rev. S. E. Stokes, Jr. He is’ a mis- 


Sionary in India. The plague had come near 
his district. He says: “It seemed as if some- 
thing might be accomplished if I were to go into 
one of the infected villages and there try to 


help the people. So I took a blanket, a water 
vessel, a few medicines, and my New Testament. 
He went to a great banyan tree and lay down 
waiting for the head man of the village to visit 
him. He came, inquired the reason of the visit 
and gave permission to go only among the sick 
of the lowest class and doctor them. | This he 
did, always returning at evening to his blanket 
and place under the banyan tree. One evening 
one of the head men came and shouted to him to 
come over to his booth. He says: “I obeyed 
When I arrived at the place where he stood he 
looked contemptuously at me and ordered me to 
follow. Wondering what this change of manner 
could mean, I obeyed him. When I arrived at 
his booth a large number of men assembled and 
some began to laugh boisterously and some to 
sneer. This seemed very strange, for Hindoos 
as a rule are most courteous. Some one called 
out, “Get him something to eat.’ Others said 
‘No, let him eat with the sweepers.’ At last they 
brought a filthy old brass dish, and throwing it 
at my feet, ordered me to wash it. Much puz- 
zled, I obeyed, and when I returned it they threw 
stale food in the plate and ordered me to eat. I 
did so while they stood about and stared at me. 
They kept up this treatment for three days and 
seemed to enjoy nothing so much as insulting 
and ordering me about. The thought that Jesus 
had been misunderstood and set at naught and 
spat upon always held me back, and filled me 
with a desire to imitate his gentleness and pa- 
tience.” Finally when they found out that Mr. 
Stokes bore them no resentment, but was patient 
and loving, the head man explained the reason for 
their conduct. It was simply to test him, and 
then this head man, laying his turban at the feet 
of the missionary, said: ““Mahara( meaning Great 
Teacher), now we know you are truly a teacher 
come from God.’ From that moment the whole 
village sat at his feet and could not do enough 
for him. I pray you to believe this instance of 
self-effacement is only one of tens of thousands. 


See this hut made of woven sticks. In this hut 
(recently restored) Dr. Livingston died. Stanley 
begged him to go home, for said he, “All England 
is waiting to honor you.” “No, no,” answered 
Livingston, “To be knighted as you say by the 
Queen, welcomed by thousands of admirers—yes, 
hut impossible. I must finish my task;” and 
there in the wilds of Africa, the missionary stayed 
and continued his work till one morning his men 
found him dead on his knees in the attitude of 
prayer, with his open Bible before him. 

_But there is another class of triumphs of mis- 
sions in the hearts and lives of converts from 
heathenism. A correspondent of the London 
Daily Mail writes this account: “One day I stood 
outside the compound of Mr. Tuly, the agent of 
the British and Foreign Society in Mukden, and 
looked at a pleasant-faced elderly Chinese Bible 
woman talking with and selling books to a crowd 
of natives around her. The woman’s story was 
an exciting one. Three years ago there was an 
anti-foreign movement in Northern China. The 
Boxers at Mukden determined to make an end 
of Christianity. They broke up the mission homes 
with the ghastly accompaniments of torture and 
shame. They especially resolved to lay hold of 
the Bible woman, for she had been so active and 
successful that all knew of her. At last they 
caught her with two nieces. The three women 
were thrown into a springless Chinese cart and 
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surrounded by a howling mob were led toward 


the center of Mukden, where they were to be out- 
raged, tortured and killed. The two nieces were 
crying bitterly, and the old woman turned to one 
of them and spoke very earnestly: “Why should 


we cry,” she said. “Let us pray! God will help 


us!” She herself prayed and soon her nieces 
joined her and their tears ceased. There was not 
a tremble or a tear from them. Soon an uneasy 
sense of awe came over the Boxers. Why were 
not these women afraid? One man suggested 
that some spirits were guarding them, and an- 
other spoke fearfully of the dangers that would 
fall on those that offended the spirits, while oth- 
ers shouted for vengeance. As the cart moved 
under the shadow of the city walls a Chinese 
gentleman well known in the locality rode by 
in state. He cast his eye over the women, “What 
fools you Boxers are,” he said, “to kill those 
women when they might be sold for good silver. 
I will buy them of you.” The Boxers already 


uneasy, saw a way out of their difficulty. The 
women, bound as they were, were tossed into the 
gentleman’s cart and driven out into the country. 
At a safe distance he unbound them and said, 
“Now you can go where you please.” 


I could tell you a story of a young man 
among the Mohammedans of India, who for the 
sake of Christ fled from home because his father 
had threatened to shoot him, and did actually 
follow him to the mission compound to carry 
out his threat, but seeing the manner of the lives 
of the missionaries at last relented and himself 
became a Christian through his son’s heroic life. 

These are but a few instances, but the pages of 
missionary literature are full of such, and the 
real history of the Christian church in foreign 
lands gives thousands upon thousands of  in- 
stance of consecration and heroism unto the death 
or a trial worse than death by the heathen con- 
verts. 


Demas 


REV. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D. D., LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Text: “Demas forsook me, having loved this 
present age.” 2 Tim. 4:10. (R. V.) 

Among the most interesting values of the Divine 
Library is its graphic portraiture of varying types 
of men. Some of these characters are drawn 
in detail. On the other hand, we have occasional 
pictures which seem to be the result of a few 
rapid strokes of the brush or pencil, but which 
nevertheless present some man before us in clear- 
ly defined outline, and we know him perfectly. 
I sometimes think that these outline pictures are 
even more forceful than those in full detail. I 
fnd in my Old Testament the picture of David, 
full of detail; but if I want a portrait of David 
that reveals the man to me in the deepest essen- 
tial truth, I come to the New, and I find his 
whole biography packed into a sentence. “David, 
after he had in his own generation served the 
counsel of God, fell on sleep.” In that statement 
there are none of the accidentals, but the essen- 
tial is revealed. 

Among all the portraits of the New Testament 
there is none more arresting, more solemn in its 
suggestiveness, more eloquent in its appeal, than 
this of Demas. ‘“Demas forsook me, having loved 
this present age.’ These words were written 
by the apostle of the Gentiles in circumstances of 
trial and loneliness. Almost certainly they are 
among the last words that he wrote or dictated. 
The whole of the context shows that Paul was 
in prison, expecting the end; and, in these cir- 
cumstances, was looking back over the past, look- 
ing on into the future, and looking around at 
the immediate circumstances of the hour. 

He looked back; and his soul was filled with 
triumph: “I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished the course, I have kept the faith.” 

He looked on to the future; but there was not 
a word about the coming pain, the coming desola- 
tion; no thought of the axe and the executioner, 
and the shame; no reference to death; but a look 
beyond the executioner, and the axe, and the 
block, and the pain, through death: “Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness,” etc. . ; ; 

The backward look filled him with triumph; 
the onward look filled him with confidence; and 


then he looked around; and I am always thank- 
ful for these next words. I should have been 
afraid as I contemplated a man in such circum- 
stances if there had been nothing other than this 
backward look of triumph and on this onward 
look of confidence. The look around reveals the 
man, and his sense of loneliness brings him into 
nearness to me: “Do thy diligence to come shortly 
unto me; for Demas forsook me, having loved 
this present age, and went to Thessalonica; Cres- 
cens to Galatia, Titus to Delmatia. Only luke 
is with me.” 


Paul was alone, save for the companionship of 
Luke, waiting the final act; Crescens away, Titus 
away, Timothy away, and Mark away. But they 
were all away upon the business of the King, 
and even though he missed them he thought of 
them with gladness. There was one whose ab- 
sence filled his heart with sorrow: “Demas for- 
sook me,” not on the King’s business, but “having 
loved this present age.” 

Now we have seen Demas before. At the close 
of the Colossian letter, a letter of the first im- 
prisonment in all probability, Paul wrote, “Luke, 
the beloved physician, and Demas salute you.” 
There was a time, then, when Demas was by the 
side of Paul, in company with Luke, ministering 
to him in the need of the hour. At the close 
of his letter to Philemon he referred to him as a 
fellow worker. But now he had to write, “Demas 
forsook me, having loved this present age.” That 
in a sentence is the story of a spiritual tragedy. 

Let us very carefully notice the movement as 
the apostolic statement reveals it. “Demas for- 
sook me.” That is the first thing in Paul’s state- 
ment; but it was the last thing so far as Demas 
was concerned. What preceded it? “Having loved.” 
But that was not the first thing. The first thing 
is revealed in the words “this present age.” Thus, 
following the apostle’s words we most back from 
effect to cause. The final and awful fact was that 
Demas has gone. Why did he go? “Having 
loved.’ What had he thus loved? “This present 
age.” The first thing in the movement was the 
last stated: “This present age.” Then followed 
his coming definitely, and of choice, to love it. 
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Finally, he turned his back upon the apostle, and 
upon Christ, and went to Thessalonica. 


There are three matters, then, at which we need 
to look if we would see the picture, and learn 
its lesson, and take its warnings; first, the alluring 
force, “this present age;” secondly, the assenting 
will, “having loved;” and finally, the active sep- 
aration, “Demas forsook me.” 

I. The Alluring Force. It is a very noticeable 
fact that this text is constantly misquoted: 
“Demas forsook me, maving loved this present 
evil world.” The word “evil” was not used by 
the apostle. Why is it that it is so constantly 
used in quotation? Is it not because there is a 
subconscious sense that it is so insufficient to say, 
“having loved this present age;” that there is 
nothing to be afraid of in “this present age ;” that 
there must have been some quality of evil in the 
age, seducing Demas, ere he could be lured from 
his loyalty to Christ? Now, as a matter of fact, 
when we introduce the word “evil,” we rob the 
text of its keenest edge. The sharpness of the 
sword is in the adjective, rather than in the sub- 
stantive; “Demas forsook me, having loved this 
present age.” 

How did the age aliure Demas? lirst, by the 
enticement of its nearness; secondly, by the en- 
ticement of its method; and finaliy, by the en- 
ticement of its gifts. 

The man in the prison had been leading him 
in spiritual life, along a way of present sarrow 
and renunciation and service, toward a glory not 
yet revealed; but all about were the things that 
were immediate, the things that were near. De- 
mas was conscious of the contrast between: the 
seen and the unseen, the tangible and the in- 
tangible, the sensual and the spiritual. The “pres- 
ent age.” That was the alluring force. 

That sense of the near has seduced souls in- 
numerable from loyalty to Jesus Christ. Moses 
endured as seeing him who is invisible. Demas 
loved the present, the visible, the tangible, the 
near, the thing of which he thought he could be 
perfectly certain. The present is a force allur- 
ing every man of us. 

Then notice the enticement of its method. 
Everything Demas saw in Rome, everything he 
saw in those cities through which he traveled, all 
the facts of which he was most conscious, were 
diametrically opposed to the teaching of Paul. 
Paul had been teaching that self-sacrifice in order 
to live. In Rome Demas saw men mastered, not 
by self-sacrifice, but by self-gratification. Demas 
found in Rome that the law of life was the law 
of possessing, of grasping, of getting. Having 
become unsure of the reality of the unseen, and 
varie felt the lure of the seen, these methods 
. eee Aes eneeset to him. Rome said 

Jemas : more nonsense about re- 
nunciation. Get, and get everything you can! 
eee. we ate not living far from Rome. 
Rae y, remember that the present age appealed 
o Demas by the enticement of its gifts. This 
can be dismissed in very brief words. The pres- 
ut age offered him wealth; the present age 
(oan him pleasure; the present age offered him 

i ane Assenting Will. But whv did Demas 
ey ask the question because the other men 
etree oan 
and the present is al evn ae tres ee 

prese S always a peril to faith, it is 


not necessarily victorious over faith. It is when 
faith fails that these things gain their victory. 
In the phrase preceding the final one, we have 
the secret; “having loved.” It is a remarkable 
fact that the Greek word there for “love” is the 
highest word it is possible to use—agapeo, and not 
phileo. There is a love into which the intellectual 
and the volitional enter as well as the emotional. 
That is agapeo, that is the highest love. It is love 
based upon vision, and’ resulting from volition. 
That is the word used here. 


How, then, did Demas come to that decision, 
to that choice? for the element of volition is in 
the word. There had first been comparison. His 
appearing seemed so uncertain. There is not a 
Christan here who has not felt the lure of that. 
The peril confronts us in our ministry and in our 
work sometimes by reason of the very difficulties 
of the situation. “My Lord delayeth his com- 
ing;” perchance he is never coming; as things 
have been they remain. That is the temptation. 


But how came it about that this man consented 
to make that comparison? Under what circum- 
stances does the soul ever consent to make a 
comparison between the appearing of the Lord, 
the unseen and hidden fact, and the present age? 
Listen to these words of Peter: “Adding on your 
part all diligence, in your faith supply virtue 

.” Peter teaches us that faith is not enough 
unless all that lies within it potentially is de- 
veloped by diligence. The figure is that of an 
opening flower. Everything lies potentially in 
faith; but unless we add by diligence the quali- 
ties, developing the flower, it will perish. The 
last word in Peter’s description is love. That 
is not the flower. That is the fruit which comes 
out of the flower. Paul takes up the figure; and 
as Peter traces the development of the fruit of 
love from the flower of faith, Paul analyzes the 
fruit of love, and reveals all its quantities and 
values, joy, peace, etc. 


What, then, was the matter with Demas? Did 
he lack faith? No; he had believed he had 
followed; but he had lacked diligence. He had 
not added in his faith, the things that were there; 
he had neglected the gift which was in him; he 
had not stirred up the holy forces that were resi- 
dent within him by faith; and consequently faith 
had become fruitless in his life. 


If comparison was the first process resulting 
from the lack of diligence, what followed? De- 
mas growing weaker, the distant became more 
distant. _Prayer became an effort; the study of 
the writings became irksome. The lure of the 
present becomes powerful in proportion as the 
lure of eternity fails to grip the soul, because 
the soul has failed to cultivate the faith which 
alone can be conscious of eternity. 


Then when, at last, the near becomes nearer, 
more to be desired, because we feel more sure 
of it, there follows the final assent of the will 
to the fixing of the affection upon the feelings 
that are near, for this love is not an emotion 
that sweeps over the soul and takes a man sud- 
denly. Demas set his affection deliberately upon 
the. present; came to some hour of crisis in 
which he said, “I have been comparing these 
things, and I have come to the deliberate con- 
clusion that I will take no risk on an uncertain 
eternity. I will make sure of the thing that 
is right here, under my eyes.” 
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If. The Active Separation. Following that 
deliberate decision Demas went from Paul. He 
left the prison, he left the: difficulties; he went 
from fellowship with the little band of souls who 
still loved his appearing; he left Luke, and 
Crescens, and Tychicus, and Timothy, and Titus; 
he left Christ. : 


Where did he go? To Thessalonica. Thessa- 
lonica is always in reach of Demas. If a man 
desires to be sure of the present, and determines 
to risk the future on it, the present is always 
close at hand. It is a great deal easier to live 
in Thessalonica than in the Marmatine prison 
in Rome. 


Now, in the name of God and our common 
humanity, let us come to close quarters. How 
many of you have been looking at your own por- 
trait? Are you with Luke, standing by Paul, in 
fellowship with Christ? Do you love his appear- 
ing? Do you believe that the victory of righteous- 
ness and truth and peace in this world is cer- 
tain in him? Do you believe that the only thing 
worth while is the dawning of that day when 
every lie shall be destroyed, and truth shall reign? 
Have you set your affection upon the upper 
things, the high things, the noble things? Have 
you, pilgrim of faith, soldier of the Cross, seen 
him who is invisible? Then, I beseech you, give 
diligence to add to your faith, virtue, and all 
things that are enfolded therein. Do not imagine 
that in fellowship with some suffering apostle, 
in fellowship with the Lord, you cannot continue 
to be a Christian long unless you give diligence 
to add. 


But perhaps you have seen your portrait in De- 
mas. Not in Thessalonica—you are by no means 
in Thessalonica yet; but you are making com- 
parisons, you are asking questions, and recently 
you have been comparing between the advantages 
of taking the world today, or waiting for some- 
thing that as yet has not appeared. 


I pray you, correct your tendency to make com- 
parisons, by giving diligence to add to your 


faith, virtue. There is a grave and awful peril 
threatening the man who consents to continue 
making comparisons. How long is it since you 
read the Arabian Nights? Take it from your 
shelves again, and turn up the story of the third 
calendar, that story of the adamant or magnetic 
island. There it was out in the ocean, and a ship 
was.drifting o’er the sea, stout, well made, and 
strong, but rudderless; and the magnetic island 
drew it closer, and closer yet; until suddenly, 
without sound of hammer, or explosion, the ship 
fell to pieces, for that magnetic force had drawn 
out every rivet and every belt, and the wreck- 
age of a great ship was strewn upon the sea. 
That is a fairy story, but do not miss the truth 
in it. The lure of the present age is the magnetic 
island, and ere you know it, is drawing out of 
your life every rivet of strength, and presently 
you will have to say, All I gathered is vanity. 

But perhaps there is some man here who has 
prospered in his business, having made a position 
for himself in this world. Years ago he was in 
regular communion in his church, regular at the 
means of grace, giving of his life to its toil 
to bring in the unseen and make it the seen; 
but he has drifted, he made his comparison, and 
he chose the seen, and today where is he? He is 
in Thessalonica. Tell me now, you man in Thes- 
salonica, tell me this—are you at rest in Tessa- 
lonica? Do the near things satisfy you? Have 
you no haunting memories of the old days? 

Do you think Demas gained the age he loved? 
Can a man gain the age? Can he hold it? 

The message tonight is first to men and women 
who have wandered from the Master. The mes- 
sage tonight is also to those who have never 
yielded to him, but have been making compari- 
sons, never having been in comradeship with 
Paul or the saints. Make your comparison again, 
and make it beneath the Cross; and even in this 
hour chose the unseen, the spiritual, the eternal, 
against the seen, the temporal, the unreal; and 
the long, long issues will vindicate your choice. 
May God bring us all to such decision! 


The Duties of Acknowledgement 


“Let the redeemed of the Lord say so.” Psa. 
107:2. 

There is no need to put in a plea for criti- 
cism. We are all adepts at the critic’s work, 
and find it congenial employment. Jf a man 
has faults, all eyes are quick to note them, and 
all to speak of them. But not all are so quick 
to appreciate, and few even of those who do 
appreciate have the frankness and generosity 
to give expression to their appreciation. And 
so, I repeat, I am going to venture to put in 
a plea for appreciation and the expression of 
it. 

I. We want appreciation and the expression 
of it in our intercourse with friends and ac- 
quaintance. When a man has done us a kind- 
ness, let us not be ashamed of speaking of 
it. If a man does us a wrong, we talk of it 
fast enough. Why should we not be equally 
ready to speak of benefits received? Hearts 
hunger for appreciation, and there are men 
and women in the world for whom the whole 
aspect of things would change, whose sky, 
from being dull and gray, would blaze out 
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into crimson and gold if we would but tell 
them what we feel. 

In her ‘Life and Letters of Browning,” Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr writes: “Carlyle had never 
rendered him (i. e., Browning) that service, 
easy as it appears, which one man of letters 
most justly values from another—that of pro- 
claiming the admiration which he privately 
expresses for his work. The fact was incom- 
prehensible to Browning—it was so foreign 
to his nature, and he commented on it with a 
touch, though merely a touch, of bitterness 
when repeating to a friend some almost ex- 
travagant eulogium which in earlier days had 
been uttered tete-a-tete. ‘If only,’ he said, 
‘these words had been repeated in public, what 
good they might have done me!” 

Carlyle has multitudes of imitators. It is 
not that we do not feel; it is that we do not 
say we feel. And so thousands of people— 
writers, preachers, friends—go through life 
discouraged and depressed, thinking they and 
their work are unappreciated, when they 
might go on their way singing if we only told 
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them what was in our hearts. Appreciation 
and the expression of it will change the 
world’s climate for many who are living in 


the cold today- and will make perpetual sum- 
mer in their souls. 


If. Then we want appreciation and the ex- 
pression of it in our family life. The condition 


of happiness in the home is love; but love ~ 
needs to be uttered and expressed. We have 


no right to take it for granted that our dear 
ones know how we feel, and therefore need 
not be told. Even if they do know, they are 
all the better for having the old story re- 
peated. 


Jn this connection—though I have no wish 


to hold out Carlyle as an awful example—one 


naturally recalls the miserable story of the 
Chelsea philosopher’s home. He married a 
woman of brilliant gifts. She devoted herself 


' to Carlyle’s interests, gave up her favorite au- 


thors to read his notes, relieved him of the 
drudgery and detail of his work—in a sense, 
laid herself a sacrifice on the altar of her hus- 
band’s fame. And Carlyle took it all asa mat- 
ter of course, and uttered no word of gratitude 
or love. Jane Welsh Carlyle was of all wom- 
en in London the most miserable. She hun- 
gered for love, and died a _ broken-hearted 
woman for lack of it. 


After her death Carlyle read her journal, 
and realized at last that the woman he had 
married had been starving all her days for 
want of affection. Then the old man took that 


- pathetic pilgrimage to her grave, where Froude 


found him, murmuring: “If I had only known! 
If I had only known!” 


Let us beware of committing the same tragic 
mistake. Fools may sneer at what they term 
“gush” and “sentiment,” but let us not forget 
that “Love me and tell me.so” is one of the 
secrets of the happiness of a home. 


IfJ. And we need appreciation and the ex- 
pression of it in our religious life. “Let the 
redeemed of the Lord say so!” Redemption 
and all implied in it is surely a gift that de- 
mands acknowledgment! God has done great 
things for us, whereof we are glad. 


But how few there are of us who bear 
frank testimony to God’s goodness, and say 
with that other Psalmist: “I will declare what 
God hath done for my soul.” We have been 
silent and dumb when we ought to have 
spoken. We have hidden God’s righteousness 
within our hearts. We have accepted the gift 
and said nothing about it. 

I want to plead with all Christian people 
to be honest and brave enough to make frank 
acknowledgement of God’s goodness to them 
in Jesus Christ. “Let the redeemed of the 
Lord say so!” and that for at least two rea- 
sons: 

1. Out of pure gratitude. If you were in 
the grip of some mysterious or deadly disease, 


-and at last you found a doctor who under- 


stood your case, conquered the disease, and 
set you in perfect health again, what would 
you would blazon that doctor’s name abroad; 
you do? I will tell you what you would do; 
you would tell everybody of his skill; you 
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The Summer Beverage 


Welch’s is ready in a min- 
ute. Youcan mix a Welch 
lemonade or a Welch punch 
in no time at all, and serve 
your callers something they 
always are glad to have. 


Welch’s gives the right touch of 
cheer to your hospitality. 


: -9 
Welch's 
"Che National Drink 


You can serve nothing more 
delicious at lawn parties, dances, 
or other summer entertainments 
than a Welch Grape Lemonade. 
Here’s the way to make it: For 
each quart of well-sweetened 
lemonade allow acup of Welch’s 
Grape Juice. Chill and serve. 


“Do more than ask for grape 
juice—say Welch’s and GET IT”’ 


Order a case for home use. If unable 
to get Welch’s of your dealer, we will 
ship a trialdozen pints,express prepaid 
east of Omaha for $3. Sample4-oz. bottle 
mailed, 10c. Booklet of recipes free. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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| WILL MAKE YO 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious 
write me today. No matter where you 
live or what your occupation, I will 
teach you the Real Estate business by 
mail; appoint you Special Representa- 
tive of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of 
your own, and help you make big 
money at once. Can arrange for spare 
J time only if desired. Unusual opportunity 
for men without capital to become independ- 
ent for life. Valuable Book and full particu- 
lars Free. Write to-day. de 

NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


eet ~~ USE THE 


b } 2 : — == 
THOoMas inoviDUAL 
COMMUNION: SERVICE... 
W Noiseless, dust-proof, self-coliecting, saves 4 cost other 
services. Uses shallow glass—no tipping of head. Our 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER makes purchase easy- 
Outfits on trial—state number of communicants. 


Thomas Communion Service Co., Box 15, Lima, Ohio. 
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Q-49 Marden Building 


F. R. Marden, Prest. Washington, D. 0. 


TEN TYPEWRITERS IN ONE—-$15.00 


Rent One a Few Months—Then It Is Yours 


On January 25th (Inventory time) we found we have about 50 slightly used, but 
carefully and Minutely Re-built or Remanufactured, like new, good as new, No. 
5, No. 7 and No. 8 Blickensderfer Visible Typewriters, which we are going to 
rent for $2.50 per month, then when you have paid a certain amount in rental— 
you own the machine. AMOUNT OF RENTAL TO BE PAID IS ONLY FROM 
$15.00 TO $40.00, depending upon number of machine. The Visible Blickensderfers 
have Direct Inking and Printing, Good Manifolding, Permanent Alignment, Porta- 
bility, Durability, Simplicity, Speed and Interchangeable Type, whereby, in one 
minute, you can with one machine write small writing, medium, large, script—pen 
writing—italic, etc., and all foreign languages. We also sell Underwoods, Reming- 
tons, Olivers and all makes of Standard Typewriters and Office Supplies, Duplicat- 
ing Machines, etc. Write for our free catalogue and our special proposition 
for you, which may enable you to get your machine as a present. 


PITTSBURG TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Fourth Floor, Schmidt Building : PITTSBURGH, PA 


Catarrh, 


When you can be relieved or cured, no dif- 
ference how bad your case may beP Do 
you want to test our treatment on approval P 


Ninety Percent of the people have Catarrh 


—— in some form, living a miser- 

able existence. Why not exterminate it NOW before 

it gets worse, while you have this timely opportunity ? 
Do it NOW! Do it TODAY! 


Catarrh, Hay-Fever, Head Colds, Pains and 
Roaring in the Head, Headache and Partial 
Deafness yield to our Vapor Oil Treatment. 


Twenty years we have been before the 
people with our treatment, and hundreds 
of thousands have used it with every de- 
gree of success. 

Won’t You add one more satisfied cus- 
tomer to the list? If you 
write today, I can give you a reply by return 


mail, with my special terms to readers of 
this paper. 


ADDRESS 
E. J. WORST 
BOX 5 ASHLAND, OHIO 
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would speak of yourself as a living illustra- 
tion of his healing power. 

There is a story told of a poor soldier who 
was wounded in one of the numerous battles 
of the Civil War, and who was slowly bleed- 
ing to death, when in the nick of time a doctor 
came up and bound the bleeding limb. As he 
arose to go, the poor fellow said, “What’s 
your name, doctor?’ “O, never mind my 
name,” was the doctor’s reply. “But 1 want 
to know,” pleaded the wounded man; “I want 
to be able to tell my friends at home the name 
of the man who saved me.” 

Does Jesus deserve less at our hands? He 
died that we might be forgiven; he loosed us 
from our sins; he delivered us from death. 
Ought we not to be anxious to tell the name 
of him who saved us? 

2. Out of consideration for the needs of 
our fellow men. What is the first and pressing 
duty that rests upon a man who has in his pos- 
session a secret of vital importance, not only 
to himself, but also in the whole world? Is 
it not this; the duty of communicating it? 

Four lepers outside Samaria’s gate discoy- 
ered a secret one day. This was the secret, 
that the tents of the Syrian army, which had 
been ‘besieging Samaria, were all empty, that 
the Syrians had fled panic-stricken in the 
night, leaving abundance of provisions behind 
them. That was the secret the lepers had dis- 
covered; there was abundance of food in the 
tents of the Syrians to be had for the taking. 

For a moment they thought only of their 
own intolerable hunger; then they thought of 
the starving town near by. They felt they 
had no right to rejoice in plenty themselves 
while within call there was a city full of gaunt 
and starving folk. “This,” they said to one 
another, “is a day of good tidings. Let us go 
and tell.” This is a day of good tidings. Let 
us go and tell—Rev. J. D. Jones. 


THIS REMINDS ME— 

It is an outspoken and unsimulated avowal 
from the Southern Baptist ranks as they sat 
upon the floor of their Jate St. Louis conven- 
tion, thus: 

“When A. Y. Napier, Baptist missionary 
from Yang Chow, China, in an address before 
the Southern Baptist convention today on how 
to make foreign missionary work more effec- 
tive, said it was desirable that Baptists join 
the other Protestant sects in building up inter- 
denominational mission schools, there were 
cries of ‘No! No!’ and ‘Sit down!’ from all 
over the audience. Finding it impossible to 
continue his address, he took his seat while the 
several thousand delegates from all the South- 
ern states cried: ‘We are Baptists!’ ‘We will 
not give for compromise!’ and ‘You are getting 
out of the fold, brother.’ ’”’—Congregationalist. 


Paul: “And he said unto me, Depart: for I 
will send thee forth far hence unto the Gen- 
tiles.” : é 

And they gave him audience -unto this 


word; and they lifted up their voice, and said, 
Away with such a fellow from the earth: for 
‘it is not fit that he should live. And as they 
cried out, and threw off their garments, and 
Cast dust in the air. * * Acts 22:21-3. 


PER 
$3.00 monTH 
MODEL No. 10 


Visible Writing 
Smith Premier 


Special Offer To Ministers 
Send No Money. Simply Mail Coupon. 
FOR FIVE DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


=") ae 
YOURS FOR $48.50 


Absolutely Perfect Machine Guaranteed Like New. 
$9.50 After 5 Days’ Trial, Then 
$3.00 Per. Month. 


Less Than Rental Charge. 


You all know the Famous Model No. 10 Smith 
Premier. Thousands of these typewriters are in daily 
useall over the world. These mills we are offering are the 
latest style of this famous No. 10 Model; they have every 
improvement and every feature that ever went with 
this machine—the writing completely visible, the back 
spacer, tabulator, two color ribbon; in fact, all the latest 
modern up-to-date features. The double keyboard 
having a key for each character makes this Model 
No. 10 exceptionally easy for sermons and literary work. 
Keyboard writes 84 characters. 

These Visible Writing Smith Premiers are in 
absolutely perfect A. A. Grade, new mechanical con- 
dition and appearance. They will write as perfect and 
clean-cut a letter as any machine you could buy at any 
price. We guarantee them to be free from any flaw in 
material or workmanship for one year from date of 
purchase. This same guarantee is given by all standard 
manufacturers. oo j 

This is your opportunity to get the Visible Smith 
Premier you have been wanting for so long. We haven’t 
many of them. Mail the coupon today. 


TYPEWRITER INSTALLMENT COMPANY, 
176 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

You may send me the latest style Model No. 10 
Smith Premier Visible described above f. o. b. Chicago, 
on five days’ free trial. I will send you $9.50 within 
five days after I receive the typewriter, and then 
$3.00 per month until the $48.50 is paid, when you are 
to mail me complete receipted bill of sale and the 
typewriter becomes my property; until then the title 
remains in you. I agree to notify you during the five 
days’ trial if I don’t want to keep it and hold for ship- 
ping instructions. The Standard Guarantee for one 
year goes with the machine. 
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EX JULY-13 


The Moderator on Ministers. 

Rev. Mark A. Matthews, of Seattle, moderator 
of the General Assembly, pastor of the largest 
Presbyterian church in America, has been talk- 
ing to James B. Morrow, a newspaper man. Here 
are some things he told Mr. Morrow: 

“IT can say, however, that no minister can 
succeed unless he works, unless he keeps ever- 
lastingly interested in his high office. There is 
nothing wrong with our churches. The trouble 
lies in the indolence of many of our pastors, and 
what I say applies to all denominations. 


“A preacher has no boss right on the spot to’ 


make him diligent about his business. He gets 
up in the morning when he pleases and goes to 
bed at night when he feels like it. No whistie 
reminds him of his coming tasks. Customers are 
not waiting to enter his store. He goes out 
into the streets, meets a man and talks for half 
an hour. Bankruptcy would overtake the mer- 
chant who wasted time in that way. A lawyer’s 
clients would hire some one else. 

“A real worker studies and he organizes and 
he finds employment for the members of his 
church, And the people in the pews like to work 
under intelligent, energetic and sincere leader- 


ship. But the minister who hopes to accomplish 
results must be industrious himself. Further- 
more, he must know what he is about. A goodly 
number of preachers lack definiteness. They are 


the men who stand up and say: ‘Shall we sing 
Hymn So and So?’ or ‘May I ask you to sing 
Hymn So and So?’ Then on the Sunday before 
the communion they venture to remark that ‘if 
any one desires to unite with the: church, 
either by letter or a confession of faith,’ he will 
have the opportunity of doing so the following 
week. ‘May we,’ ‘shall we’ and ‘if’ are the 
words of doubt and defeat. They denote indif- 
ference, undue humility, or a fear that the 
PEC ecuee may accidentally step on somebody’s 
eet. 

“Wvery time a minister gets up to preach be- 
fore a large congregation he sounds the death 
knell of some soul. It is a fearful responsibility. 
A doubter, balanced on the edge, is sure to be 
present. It is the psychological half hour for 
that man or woman. If the minister is not equal 
to the crisis the person ready to make the turn 
goes away and may never again be in the frame 
of mind that he was when he entered the 
church. A minister must be very much in earn- 
est. He can’t ‘if? and ‘may’ and ‘shall’ and walk 
uncertainly into the pulpit. He must be intense 
and filled with zeal and ambition. And the Holy 
Ghost will help such a man, but the Holy Ghost 
can’t be expected to take any more interest in 
a mechanical preacher than a mechanical preach- 
er takes in himself.” 

_ “What message would you give to the Amer- 
ican people?” Mr. Morrow asked. 

I would appeal to the individual, the family, 
and the nation to return to fundamental princi- 
ples. We are drifting away from the thoughts 
and acts which made us a great people. <A love 
of work must be retaught at the fireside and at 
school. Man was not cursed when told that he 
must earn his bread in the sweat of his brow. 
Moreover, we must regain our reverence for law 
—the law of the home and the law of the state. 
Reverence for law will be followed by just 
laws. 

“Young people no longer like to work. They 
have free schools, free books, and. sometimes 
free doctors, They are obtaining many things 
without personal effort or sacrifice. We are try- 
ing schemes hatched in the convict colony of 
New Zealand, most of which have failed there. 


The government, we think, should help us, 
whereas we should help the government. We 
are parting from independence, initiative, and 


the habit of industry. 
A father and mother should meet in a bed- 
Eee or sitting-room and agree on a code for 
5 family. They should reach an understanding 
Bert Jangle or contradiction. Then they 
aot a come out of the conference and put their 
Bea ate effect. Thus respect for the law 
Poits an the family and would be carried 
zenship to the u ilding 

character and Cou PO ee 

The C : : . 

e Christian ministry has become 

‘ } one voca- 
tion among many, equally sacred with other es- 
sential vocations and no more. The gain here is 
inexpressibly sreat; all mere officialdom is im- 
potent and vain; the man is a prophet or priest 


in virtue of his humanity exalted by the pres-. 


ence of the living God, or he is a chimera. No 
titles, no rank, no official consecrations can serve: 
as substitutes for a gifted, disciplined, exalted 
human character; they may remain convenient 
signs of it; they do not impart the grace of the 
spirit, at best they only call attention to that 
grace; they do not create the prophet or priest; 
they do their utmost when they serve him. This 
means the exaltation of all essential human 
callings; it does not mean the degradation of the 
one sacred calling.—George A. Gordon, in The 
Atlantic Monthly. 
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THE ILLUSTRATOR MAGIC LANTERN 
Beautifully Nickeled Strongly Finished 
Lenses the Best 


Our Illustrator Lanterns are used by the lead- 
ing Lecturers, by the largest Universities, Col- 
leges and Schools. Complete Price Lists mailed 
on application. 

This lantern accommodates Electric Arc, In- 
candescent, Lime and Alco-Radiant Lights. 


PARLOR POST CARD PROJECTOR 


It shows on a screen the image reflected from 
a post card or any picture of flat object. 


PRICES—$4.50, $13.50, $25.00, $60.00 


William, Brown & Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St. (Dept. 16) Philadelphia, Pa. 


E do not advertise ridiculously 
low prices for the purpose 0: 
directing inquiries our way anc 

then try and sell you something else. 
Never in the history of human in 
genuity has there been a Folding Orgar 
produced that is capable of producins 
the thrill of human emotion as thos 
built by us. The tone, action, bel 
lows and case are superior in ever} 


respect. 
Send for Catalog 


A. L. WHITE MFG. CO. 
210 Englewood Ave. Chicago 


A LITTLE TALK TO 
You | 


Our engineers have built a new projection in- 
strument. In this they have included every de- 
sirable feature and have left out everything 
which does not add efficiency to a stereopticon. 
This great achievement is the result of many 
years of experimenting—also exhaustive study of 
lenses and different illuminants. 


We are now ready to offer you our No. 2 
Barronial with a guarantee of satisfaction. 


THE GAMEL-BARRON CO. 
LAKE CITY 3 : : IOWA 
STEREOPTICONS—SLIDES—SUPPLIES 
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|| For Sale, Exchange 
and Classified Dept. 


Sell or Exchange those articles which you no longer 
require. A few words in this department will reach 
12,000 preachers at a cost of only 3 cents per word. 


This department for use of pastors only. 


PASTORS will learn of a convenient way 


to supplement their SALARY or help the 
SHURCH TREASURY by 


Recognition Plan. 224 Apsley Street. 


addressing 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENOUGH FOR A LIFETIME. 

100 Preparatory Sermons and Addresses 48 Short Com- 
munion Addresses and 500 Communion Topics and Texts, by 
Luther, Wesley, Henry, Barnes, Rutherford, Ambrose, Spurgeon, 
Beecher and others. Many sermons from rare editions of great 
practical value. Useful for many other services.  Intro- 
ductory price, $1.00 postpaid. Anstadt Publications, 224 Aps- 
ley Street, Philadelphia. 


“WHY SO MANY DIFFERENT CHURCHES?” 

“Why Did Patriarchs Attain Such Great Age?’”’ ‘“How Can 
I know the Bible is True?’’ Write for ‘‘270 Questions and 
Answers.”’ Answers from Bible and Bible Scholars, Prayers, 
Safe Rules, Illustrations, 80 pages, 25c. Anstadt Publications, 
224 Apsley Street, Philadelphia. 


Sets of Slides, rent cheap.—Stereopticon, sell, bargain. 
Mitchell, West Charleston, Vermont. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER WANTED—Address Rev. S. D. 
Lewis, Highwood, Conn. 


FILE your Sermons, Manuscripts and Clippings. 20 Vol. 
and Record Book. Especially for Ministers and Students. 
No pasting. Price $5,00. Send for circular. The Encyclo- 
pedia File, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


20 volumes University of Literature 
selected from the works of over 2,000 


' library. L q 
- used for general reading will provide a course in general litera- 
ture. F. M. Barton, Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


é Addresses to order on Fraternalisin, 
Busy Pastor Patriotism, Sermons. Many Themes, 
sample fifty cents. Satisfaction. Pastor, Box 165, Perry, Ill. 
WANTED Preachers to act as agents for 
new book on foods, “Starving 

America,” by McCann. Make extra money for 


vacation and do good in every home you place 
the book. Write for terms. F. M. Barton, 701 


Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
; WRITE Short Course in Writing and Selling for 

Publication. Short Stories, Verse, Articles, 
Sermons. Lists of periodicals and their needs. Course to 
Pastors, $3.00. J. E. Holden, Newell, Iowa. 


Special prices on Blackboards. Collection 
Plates, Individual Communion Trays, and Single 
or Duplex Envelopes. American Blackboard Co., 
Gay Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Speakers: Special Sermon Subjects 


| considered. Material gathered for writers and’ speakers. 

. Expert literary service; revision, research. Endorsed. No 
task too complex, and your requirements are carefully fulfilled. 
The Authors’ Agency, 1549 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE CHEAP 3850 individual seats 

complete with 
standards for screwing to floor. Upholstered in 
leatherette. Will be sold for $200 and put on 
cars in Cleveland. Sample seat sent on receipt 
of $1.50. Superior Seating Co., 708 Caxton Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 


“TDLE HOURS’”’—?y No. 8771. Sketches 


> and poems written by 
a man in prison, who since his release has lived 
honestly. Interesting because 
usually fine sentiment. Send 25c in stamps or 
coin to No. 8771, care of F. M. Barton, Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland, O, 


BND your magazines at home. Ask for particulars. The 


Home Bindery, 632 E. 126th N. E., Cleveland, O. 


BOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD 


WE buy ministers’ libraries or books you no longer need. 
We have the largest stock of English and American 
Theological Books west of New York and Philadelphia. 


Send for free catalogs. 


The Westminster Press 
W. P. Blessing, Manager 
Chicago Depository—509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl- 


$10. IS IT POSSIBLE? 


YES ONLY $10.00 


The new lot of 500 folding organs, mission 
finish, are ready. Send m. o., or per- 
sonal check with exchange, mention this 
advertisement We ship promptly by ex- 
press, not prepaid. We have organs at 
all prices, Besides we are builders of the 
World Famous OAK CASE Folding. 
Organs. 
FULLY WARRANTED 


BILHORN BROS. 
130 W. Lake St., Chicago, I]. 


REVIVALS 


Fifty Outlines of 
Sermons for Re- 
vival and other 

Services 
By W. H. Wilson 


The Book You 
Need Now 


WHAT IS SAID OF THIS BOOK: 
“Evangelical, simple, suggestive, and incentive to 
study.”—J. S. McMunn, A. M., United Pres. Ch., Cam- 
idge, Ohio. y ; 
re i. Kaylor, D. D., Evangelist, Presbyterian General 
Assembly—‘‘Plain, pointed and helpful. I most heartily 


mmend them. . 
ea: Byron Caldwell, Baptist—‘‘Unique, clear, logical and 


actical.”” ‘ ; : 
es ae Harper, Methodist—‘‘Lead the mind into wide 


fields of investigation.” 
BUT YOU CAN BEST JUDGE FOR 
YOURSELF BY SEEING THE BOOK 


SENT POSTPAID FOR 50 CENTS 


Church and Home Publishing Co. 
BARBERTON, OHIO 


BOOK NOTES 


Some By-Products of Missions, by Isaac Taylor 
Headland. A most suggestive, instructive and 
exceedingly interesting book by a man who has 
lived in China years enough to know whereof he 
speaks. Price $1.50 net. Jennings & Graham, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Wesley’s World Parish, by Geo, C. Findlay and 
Mary G. Findlay. A record of the achievements 
of the hundred years of Wesleyan missions. 
Price $1.00 net. George H. Doran Co., New 
York, 

Inside Views of Mission Life, by Annie L. A. 
Baird. A story of missionary life in Korea. 
Price 35 cents, postpaid. Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, Witherspoon building, Phila- 
delphia. 

Problems in Modern Edueation, by William 
Seneca Sutton. An effort to apply educational 
principles to the problems of this day. Price 
$1.35 net. Sherman, French & Co., Boston, Mass. 


The Rural Church Problems, by Rev. Charles 
King, Ashland, Mo. An address delivered before 
the Missouri Baptist Assembly. 


The Negro in Country Life, by Jackson Davis. 
An address delivered at the Rural Life Confer- 
ence, held at the University of Virginia. 

Why Protestants Should Protest, by W. G. Cole. 
Price 15 cents. ‘Protestant,’ 118 Stewart Ave., 
Carrick, wea. 

A Social Service Program for the Parish. Price 
5 eents. Joint Commission on Social Service of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Sermons and Addresses, by John Bascom. 
Thoughtful, suggestive pages on vital problems. 
Price $1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Things Learned by Living, by John Bascom. 
A rather unusual combination of essay and auto- 
pieereony: Price $1.25. G. Putnam’s Sons, New 

ork, 

How to Train the Speaking Voice, by Rev. T. 
Tait. A manual by one who has had years of 
experience in training men for public speaking. 
Price $1.00 net. George H. Doran Co., New 
York. 

Boy Scouts of America. The “official hand- 
book” for the use of the boys themselves. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., New York. 

Songs of Seven Years, by Sydney Rowe. Price 
$1.00 net. Sherman, French & Co., Boston, Mass. 

An Outline History of China, Part I., by Her- 
bert H. Gowen. <A sketch of China from the 
earliest times to the Manchu conquest, 1644. 
Price $1.00. Postage, 10 cents. Sherman, French 
& Co., Boston, Mass, 

The Day That Changed the World. A dream 
of what might happen if a vision of God really 
came to the people of London. Price $1.00 net. 
George H. Doran Co., New York. 

Roman Catholicism Capitulating Before Prot- 

estantism, by G. V. Fadryssa. From the point of 
view of an ex-Catholic priest. Southern Publish- 
ing Co., Mobile, Ala, 
_Why They Fail, by Rev. A. T. Robinson. Sug- 
gestions for remedial measures for the high 
percentage of moral obliquity threatening the 
foundations of present day society. Broadway 
Publishing Co., 8385 Broadway, New York. 


COMMENT. 

Pastor and officers of a Massachusetts church 
refused to observe “Tuberculosis Sunday” be- 
cause it might attract afflicted ones to the church 
and infect others, and because it might result 
in those having colds, imagining their lungs were 
affected. The officers and pastor may be war- 
ranted in their attitude. One cannot help think- 
ing this usable thunder for the scientists, and un- 
consciously we contrast the aloofness with the 
attitude of Jesus toward the multitude that fol- 
lowed him and pressed him to be healed. There 
is today a class of needy, sin-stricken people who 
would have to break through the roof of the 
thurch for reasons other than that of the house 
being thronged, if they would find Jesus. The 
church goers of today are not far removed from 
the church goers of Jesus’ day in some respects. 
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JUNE—THE MONTH of 
WEDDINGS IS HERE 


NE of the services to which the 
pastor is occasionally called, 
and for which he never feels 
quite prepared, is the marriage cere- 


mony. 

At such time all are on the gui vive and a 
slip of any sort is embarrassing to the min- 
ister in charge. 

To insure against any infraction of custom, 
and to be sure of doing just the right thing at 
the right time, the pastor should have in his 
hand 


THE WEDDING MANUAL 


By G. B. F. Hallock, D. D. 

The Wedding Manual contains marriage 
forms prescribed or sanctioned by the dif- 
ferent denominations and the ceremonies used 
by leading ministers. Scripture studies, selec- 
tions, notes, laws, cautions, wedding hymns, 
and music, choice sentiments, and hints on 
wedding etiquette. The most complete 
manual published. 

Flexible Ooze Leather Binding. Price $1, post- 
paid or with the Funeral Manual $1.75 postpatd. 


THE SERVICE OF COMFORT 


To the funeral service the minister brings 
words of comfort to soothe bereaved hearts. 
Besides the sermon or address, however, he 
must conduct the formal, and later the com- 
mittal, services. For both these services, 


THE FUNERAL MANUAL 


will be found invaluable 

The Funeral Manual is compiled by Joseph 
Sanderson, D. D., with an introduction by 
Wm. M. Taylor, D. D. It contains suitable 
Scripture selections adapted to deaths in very 
diversified conditions of life and at very dif- 
ferent ages, and germs of funeral addresses 
from sermons by eminent clergymen. Several 
formal services and committals in frequent use 
are included. 
Limp Black Morocco Binding. Price $1 post- 
paid. The two Manuals sent postpaid for $1.75. 


ONE THOUSAND THOUGHTS 


for Memorial Addresses including 


FIFTY FUNERAL ADDRESSES 


The address for the funeral service is one of 
the most difficult that the minister has to 
prepare. It must be delicately sympathetic, 
comforting and must inspire others present to 
a better life. 

This book offers a wealth of material and 
suggestions for the preparation of these ad- 
dresses. It is the outgrowth of a demand on 
the part of a great number of pastors in city 
and country. 


_ The Thousand Thoughts are.a magnificent compila- 
tion of suitable quotations in poetry and prose from 
the greatest minds of the past and present. The Fu- 
neral Addresses come from the pens of the leading 
preachers of America and England. 

Price, $2.50. With the Funeral Manual, $3. With the 
Funeral Manual and Wedding Manual, $4. 


F. M. BARTON CO. 


Caxton Building 5 Cleveland, Ohio 


